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ARTICLES 


THE DIVINE SONSHIP' 


Tue doctrine of the Trinity is the doctrine of God implied by the 
earthly life of Christ, when that life was reflected on by Christians in 
the light of their own experience. ...‘It did not begin as a theological 
doctrine, but as a religious outlook, the outlook of One who thought 
of Himself as finding and doing His heavenly Father’s will through 
the indwelling Spirit by whom He was one with the Father’. . . . By 
the act of God, the Christian is adopted to share in the Sonship of 
Christ, to share the Lord’s relationship to the Father and the Spirit. 
...*As Christ sought, found and did the Father’s will through the 
Spirit, so does the Christian. . .. Hence the doctrine of the Trinity 
is the formal statement of the divine setting of the Christian life. . . . 
The Blessed Trinity is not some incomprehensible mystery which we 
dimly worship from without ; it is the revealed nature of the God “in 
whom we live and move and have our being”’, as well known and fami- 
liar to the Christian, and as often unnoticed, as the air he breathes.’* 

I take these impressive sentences as representing the central thesis 
of Professor Hodgson’s recently published Croall Lectures; and 
I believe that they are entirely in harmony with the intention of the 
Church in calling us to contemplate at the end and not at the begin- 
ning of the Christian year the nature of the God who has revealed 
Himself to us in the Birth, Life, Death, Resurrection, and Ascension 
of Jesus Christ and in the Pentecostal gift of the Spirit. If to him 
that is least in the Kingdom of Heaven there has been given a vision 
of the divine Glory less dim than that which was opened to Moses 
or Elijah, it is wholly because he has seen it in the face of Jesus 
Christ. And the Church’s ascription of that Glory to the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever 
shall be—the ascription in which she sums up her faith in God, does 
but proclaim that the revelation in Christ is a true revelation of the 
true God—true not for some men, somewhere, somewhen, but true for 
ever, subject only to those limitations by which the creature’s appre- 
hension of the Creator must always be circumscribed, God is greater 
than any human thought of Him can be—.Si comprehendis, non est Deus 
—but the Revealed is the Revealer: He is not different in His eternal 
Being from the revelation of Him which we have received. The vision 
of God in Heaven will fulfil in us, but it cannot falsify, that revelation. 

* Being the greater part of a sermon preached before the University of 
Oxford on Trinity Sunday 1944. 

*L. Hodgson, The Doctrine of the Trinity, pp. 83, 50. 
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Nevertheless, in the wisdom of God the Church has been led to 
express her apprehension of the Godhead Itself in terms of a relation- 
ship most plainly and essentially human. God has spoken to us in 
a Son. Let me then set beside the sentences which I have quoted 
from Dr. Hodgson words written more than forty years ago by one 
of the most distinguished holders of his former chair, in a memorable 
chapter of ‘Atonement and Personality’. 

‘The terms Father and Son’, wrote Moberly, ‘as applied to the 
Persons of the Godhead, have their primary reference rather to the 
manifestation of God in the Incarnation and its outflowing conse- 
quences, than to the eternal relations regarded in themselves. .. . The 
Fatherhood of God is, in the most unqualified directness and in- 
clusiveness of that word, towards man. Sonship as predicated of 
God is predicated most absolutely and unreservedly of God qua 
Incarnate. ...'The terms express most primarily and unreservedly 
the relation between the Eternal and the Incarnate, between God as 
God and God as man; and analogously rather than primarily, in 
dim suggestion rather than directly, those eternal relations which are 
hardly capable of any other than an indirect and analogous expression.” 

Moberly’s argument was based on a true perception that the New 
Testament is so completely dominated by the thought of God made 
manifest in Jesus Christ that its language is scarcely ever applied to 
the Second Person of the Trinity considered apart from or prior 
to the Incarnation ; and that in the one passage where this application 
is clear and certain—the Prologue to St. John’s Gospel—the term 
Son gives place to another—that of Logos, Word. 

And yet we know that when the Church was compelled by heresy 
to work out her doctrine of the Tri-Une God, she chose deliberately 
to speak not of God, His Word, and His Spirit, but of Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. The reason for this was that the central truth to be 
safeguarded was that of the absolute identity of the divine Nature, 
at first in God the Father Almighty and the Lord Jesus Christ our 
Saviour, and by consequence also in the One Spirit. Once the dis- 
tinction had been firmly drawn between an eternal Sonship before 
the world was, and the adopted sonship of created spirits, it was seen 
that the terms Father and Son expressed essential one-ness of nature 
as well as personal distinction more simply and clearly than the 
ambiguous and impersonal term Logos. But for the same reason 
the connotation of the terms so preferred, the element in the natural 
human relationship so applied to convey by way of appropriate symbol 
the truth of God which passes all understanding, was the purely 
physical one. As every son of man derives from his father a true 


*R. C. Moberly, Atonement and Personality, pp. 185, 213. 
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human nature, so does the only-begotten Son of God derive from 
His divine Father a nature truly divine. 

But in Holy Scripture, the one unchallengeable authority for the 
language in which the Church so spoke of the Godhead, this physical 
reference of the terms Father and Son is neither the sole nor even 
the primary connotation. In Scripture the Father-Son relationship 
is above all things personal. In pagan religions a Son of God might 
be so called because he was supposed to share the divine nature 
through a physical begetting. But when the Lord says to Pharaoh, 
‘Israel is my son, my first-born’, or of David, ‘I will be his father 
and he shall be my son’, the sonship is not a birthright of the people 
or its king: it rests upon a free act of divine choice. ‘When Israel 
was a child, then I loved him, and called my son out of Egypt.’ 
Israel, or Israel’s representative ruler, is son of God because God has 
set His love upon him; and what the title implies and requires is 
the answering love of filial devotion and obedience. Not even to the 
destined Messiah does divine sonship belong in virtue of a supposed 
community of nature between God and His Christ. He will be God’s 
Son because he will perfectly fulfil the function of Israel as loyal and 
obedient executor of the divine will. And so when the Messiah 
comes, He is designated as the beloved Son in whom the Father is 
well pleased, in words which recall at once both the Messianic Psalm, 
‘Thou art my son, this day have I begotten thee’, and the Servant- 
prophecy of Isaiah, ‘Behold my servant whom I uphold, mine elect 
in whom my soul delighteth’. 

Yet this characteristically Hebrew conception of what it means to 
be a Son of God is based upon the Hebrew ideal of the natural 
human relationship—an ideal in which there is little of the Roman 
patria potestas, though much of the pietas of Roman Virgil. The 
Hebrew father is no family despot: the Hebrew son is not his father’s 
chattel or slave. In the stories of the Old Testament the theme is 
common of the too indulgent father and the disloyal son; and the 
background is the commandment of the Decalogue: ‘Honour thy 
father.” ‘A son honoureth his father,’ says the Lord in Malachi: 
‘if I then be a father, where is mine honour?’ But that honour 
should be the free and spontaneous offering of leal love—the Heseth 
or true-hearted devotion for which Hosea saw that no external or 
ceremonial homage can be a substitute. 

Among the recorded words of Jesus few recur more frequently 
than the words ‘father’ and ‘son’. We can hardly mistake the pre- 
dominant significance of these words for his mind. The parables 
breathe the same characteristic atmosphere of Hebrew family life, of 
fathers whose nature and property is to give good gifts to their 
children, of sons who render or refuse the response of honouring 
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love, trust, and obedience. Nor is it possible to distinguish between 
what Jesus marks as the true personal relationship of human son to 
human father, and the relationship of the beloved Son to the Father 
who has sent him into the world. There is no discontinuity between 
che consciousness of the child—‘ Wist ye not that I must be about 
my Father’s business ?’—the resolute refusal of self-assertion in face 
of the Messianic temptation—‘If thou be the Son of God . . ..—and 
the divine intimacy of the Fourth Gospel. ‘As the Father knoweth 
me, even so know I the Father’, does but follow from ‘I honour the 
Father’, ‘the word which ye hear is not mine, but the Father’s which 
sent me’. Throughout the Gospels the Sonship of the Christ ex- 
presses itself in submission—free, glad, and confident, save at two 
awful moments of agony, but always submission—to the Father’s 
loving purpose, the divine eudokia. ‘Father, into thy hands...’ 

It was not surprising that the Arians should feel that their Scriptural 
case was overwhelming, nor that the Church should see no answer 
to their arguments but to distinguish between what is proper only to 
the Incarnate and what belongs to the Eternal Son. For neither 
orthodox nor heretic could conceive of a subordination which did not 
imply inferiority of nature. If the Christ said ‘My Father is greater 
than I’, that must mean either that Christ is not very God, or that 
He speaks only of His state of humiliation in the ‘form of a servant’. 
Orthodoxy concluded that what gives specific character to the personal 
relationship of love between the Christ and His Father in the Gospels 
can extend no further than the sphere of the Incarnation. In the 
eternal Being of the Holy Trinity, there is indeed a mutuality of love; 
but there is no shade of difference between the love of Father for 
Son and the love of Son for Father. 

It goes without saying that the Church was moved to assert this 
distinction between Incarnate and Eternal Sonship by reverence— 
reverence for the true and essential divinity of her Lord. But are we 
sure that reverence requires us to think of the co-equal majesty of 
the Tri- Une Godhead in terms of our human dignities, of that concern 
for place and precedence which Jesus satirized in the Pharisee’s 
dining-room? ‘He that humbleth himself shall be exalted.’ In the 
Fourth Gospel there is a mysterious ambiguity in the conception of 
the glory of the Christ: we are never quite sure whether that glory 
is consummated on the Cross itself or in the return of the Son to the 
Father when His sacrifice is accomplished. But it may be that the 
alternative is mis-stated. ‘And now, O Father, glorify thou me with 
thine own self with the glory which I had with thee before the world 

was.’ Was that glory veiled, or was it supremely manifest, in the 
perfect obedience of Calvary? The answer seems at least to be 
implicit in the Evangelist’s amazing claim for himself and his fellow- 
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witnesses of the Incarnation, that they have beheld his glory. And it 
is a glory, so he tells us, as of an only-begotten from a Father. ‘No 
man hath seen God at any time; one who is God only-begotten, who 
is in the bosom of the Father, bound eternally to the Father’s heart, 
he hath declared him.’ 

No theological formulae have ever had so deep an influence on 
Christian piety as the great Pauline mythos of the Christ who though 
He was rich yet for our sakes became poor, who being in the form of 
God counted it not a prize to be on an equality with God. Can the 
Incarnation itself be conceived otherwise than as the historical enact- 
ment of the Eternal Son’s submission to the Eternal Father’s will— 
a submission in which His divinity is most utterly, most marvellously 
divine ? Magna miseria, superbus homo ; sed maior misericordia, humilis 
Deus. ‘It is a temporal illusion’, wrote Mr. Brabant in his Bampton 
Lectures, ‘to suppose that the Son suddenly became humble or per- 
formed a totally new act of humiliation when He became man... . 
If Christ is the humility of God, He is so always, whether on the 
Throne or in the Manger; the Incarnation is the translation in human 
language of an eternal fact.’* 

It is a question, in the last resort, of what we are to regard as the 
locus of revelation. Certain limitations belonging to the condition of 
humanity must (in Dr. Hodgson’s phrase) be ‘thought away’ in 
reaching our conception of the divine Life. But if the very centre 
and substance of the Incarnate Lord’s personal relationship to the 
Father as it is displayed in the Gospel disguises rather than reveals 
the manner of His Godhead, what can remain for our theology of the 
Trinity but human speculations? If that theology is to be based 
upon the Christian experience of adoption through the gift of the 
Spirit to share in Christ’s life of Sonship, that Sonship cannot be 
defined in terms of humanity: it cannot belong to Christ only as Son 
of Mary. And if Moberly was right in regarding the Fatherhood of 
God as being primarily towards men, then St. Paul and the communis 
sensus fidelium have been wrong in thinking not only of all human 
fatherhood as a pale and imperfect copy of the divine, but of our 
sonship to God as a supernatural condition vouchsafed to us only 
through faith in the name of the only-begotten Son. 

I have argued that the acceptance of the Gospel revelation as true 
implies the acceptance of what can only be called a mystery of sub- 
ordination in the divine Life itself. We do best not to press further 
into that mystery. But we may recall that God the Son in whom we 
have believed is He through whom all things were made. The act of 
God in creating a world without which He would still be God and 
within which a certain real freedom is conferred upon the creature, 

* F. H. Brabant, Time and Eternity in Christian Thought, p. 266. 
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is reasonably held to involve an act of divine self-limitation. There 
is at least a certain fitness in the theological ‘appropriation’ of such 
an act to that Person of the Trinity whose manifestation of Himself 
in a life of humble obedience was the beginning of a new creation. 

J. BuRNABY 


THE GOSPEL OF LUKE AND THE GOSPEL OF PAUL 


ANCIENT tradition, like modern historical fiction, loved to associate 
great names. The name of Luke was soon linked to that of Paul, 
and so close did the connexion become, that in popular belief, if we 
may trust Eusebius, St. Paul honoured the third Gospel with the title 
of ‘my Gospel’.* The impossibility of this is recognized by all serious 
students of the Gospels to-day, but there still lingers an idea that the 
teaching of St. Paul has exercised a greater influence over St. Luke 
than over any other of the Evangelists. The chief witness summoned 
to support this view is what is called St. Luke’s ‘universalism’. But 
it should be remembered that it is St. Matthew, not St. Luke, who 
in the opening of his Gospel relates that the Lord was first manifested 
to Gentiles* and ends it by the sublime command to the Eleven to 
make disciples of all nations.’ Here is surely universalism: but has 
anyone suggested that St. Matthew is a Pauline Gospel? Again, 
there appear to be certain echoes of St. Paul’s characteristic language 
in the Lucan writings. Examination will show that in many of these 
cases the similarity is little more than verbal. We may suspect that 
belief in Luke’s ‘Paulinism’ rests mainly on identification of the 
writer of Luke-Acts with the author of the travel diary incorporated 
in Acts and an acceptance of certain inferences often drawn, e.g. that 
this person was converted by St. Paul. 

A contrast of some of the leading ideas found in St. Luke’s writings 
with the teaching of St. Paul may bring out the Evangelist’s indepen- 
dence of, and even opposition to, some of the characteristic Pauline 
doctrines. The first two chapters of the Gospel have often been felt 
to present a difficulty. How could the universalist who shows no 
mean talent for composition in the classical style express such senti- 
ments of Jewish nationalism in such semitically flavoured Greek as 
we find in these chapters ? There is one well-tried method of answering 
such puzzles in the Gospels, which critics have not failed to use in 
this case. The trouble lies, it is said, in the source. ‘Here speaks’, 
says Gerhard Kittel, ‘not Luke himself, but one of his Jewish- 
Christian, Palestinian sources.’* But it is not fair to Luke to suppose 


* Hist. Eccles. 3. iv. 2 Matt. ii. 1. 3 Matt. xxviii. 19. 
4 Die Probleme des paldstinischen Spdtjudentums und das Urchristentum, p. §2. 
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that after finishing his Gospel he came across a document relating 
stories about the birth of Jesus, written in a style uncongenial to him 
and containing views of which he did not really approve, and yet 
incorporated this document almost as he found it. Yet this is the 
impression given by some of those who -regard sources as likely 
solutions to most problems. And such a supposition becomes im- 
possible as soon as we see that these chapters are an essential part of 
the Gospel and contain ideas that are referred to and taken up in the 
later parts. A notable example is the thought of the Kingship of 
Christ. It is interesting to observe that in St. Mark it is only his 
enemies who apply this title to him. St. Luke on the contrary calls 
his readers’ attention to the Kingship or Kingdom of Christ on 
several occasions, especially in two sections of his narrative. The 
first is that of the Birth stories. The angel at the Annunciation 
identifies the Child who is to be born with the expected descendant 
of David who was to rule in Jerusalem. Three promises are made— 
he is to occupy David’s throne, he will rule over the house of Jacob, 
and his kingdom will be endless." The second section relates the 
Lord’s approach to Jerusalem and his entrance into the city at the 
close of his ministry. Alone of the Synoptists St. Luke states that 
Jesus was explicitly hailed as king on his triumphal entry. We are 
surely expected to think of the phenomena surrounding his birth. 
That we can trace the influence of those early narratives on this 
passage is also shown by the cries of ‘peace on earth and glory in 
the highest’, words used by the angelic choir at the proclamation of 
the Messiah’s birth.*? It would appear that even if it is true that 
St. Luke added chapters 1 and 2 after the rest of the Gospel was 
completed he assimilated language in the main part to that of passages 
in the new introduction. The significance of the Parable of the 
Pounds may be considered in this connexion. Comparison with the 
parallel parable in St. Matthew suggests that St. Luke has made 
certain modifications of, and additions to, the original story. The 
master has become a claimant to a throne, and besides servants we 
read of rebellious subjects. It has been pointed out that in order 
to understand the reason for the insertion of this parable—in the 
version St. Luke has adopted—at this point, we must consider the 
context. It comes between the statement that the approach to the Holy 
City had aroused hopes of the immediate establishment of the Kingdom 
of God and the narrative of the entry, with its references to the 
Kingship of Jesus.? Accordingly, while we may agree that the com- 
mentators are right in finding in the parable a situation not unknown 
in the fortunes of the Herods,‘ the important point is that the King 
* Luke i. 32-3. ? Luke xix. 38; cf. ii. 14. 
3 Luke xix. 12 ff. 4 e.g. Creed, ad loc. 
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represents Jesus and the rebels are the citizens of Jerusalem who 
failed to acknowledge their lawful sovereign. This interpretation 
may help to explain why the end of the Parable is marred by a certain 
awkwardness. Verse 25—‘And they said to him, Lord, he has ten 
pounds’ is followed very abruptly by verse 26—‘I say unto you that 
to every one that hath shall be given... .’. Instead of narrating the 
King’s answer to the objection raised, Jesus speaks in his own person, 
though in verse 27 it is apparently once more the King of the parable 
who is speaking. This confusion arises, it may be suggested, from 
the identification in St. Luke’s mind of the narrator and the chief 
character of the Parable. On this view we may regard the omission of 
verse 25 by some good textual authorities as an early attempt to make 
the passage run more smoothly. In St. Luke the Kingship of Christ 
is certainly closely associated with Jerusalem. So, it may perhaps 
be said, it is in St. Mark. In the earlier Gospel the title of King is 
only ascribed to the Lord in the Passion narrative. There it is used 
six times. Pilate appears to delight in repeating it. Jesus neither 
accepts nor rejects it, as he accepts the title of Son of God" and 
rejects that of Son of David.* There is surely something of dramatic 
irony to be seen in the repetition of the phrase King of the Jews (or 
Israel) at this point. In St. Mark the occasions on which various 
titles are used of Jesus appear to be carefully chosen. So probably 
the earliest evangelist implies that in some sense the enemies of Jesus 
are right. He is the King of the Jews, but in a very different way 
from that which the phrase would normally suggest. He is not to be 
a second David sitting on a throne in Jerusalem. But that is just 
what he will be one day according to St. Luke. Hence St. Luke 
always supposes the kingdom of Christ to be future. God’s kingdom 
is in a sense present already,’ but Christ’s kingdom is explicitly 
contrasted with Paradise, a state that starts immediately after death.‘ 
The former must wait for the Parousia when the Apostles will share 
in its administration. 

St. Paul on the other hand says little of the Kingship of Christ. 
He nowhere refers to Him by the title of King. He avoids the 
expression Kingdom of Christ.’ The idea is found, however, in two 
passages. In Col. i. 13 Christians are said to have been transferred 
from the dominion of darkness into the Kingdom of the Son of his 
(i.e. God’s) love. Clearly the reference is here to a present state. 
There can be no question of waiting until some future date before 
the benefits of Christ’s kingdom are enjoyed by the redeemed. The 
exegesis of the other passage, 1 Cor. xv. 23-8, is less certain. The 
time of the termination of Christ’s reign is stated. It is to be brought 

* Mark xiv. 62. ? Mark xii. 36. 3 e.g. Luke xi. 20; xvii. 21. 
* Luke xxiii. 42. 5 Except Eph. v. 5, if Ephesians is Pauline. 
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about on the final conquest of death. But when does this reign 
begin? St. Paul is generally thought to be referring to the Messianic 
interim kingdom, such as we find in the Apocalypse.’ In this case 
the reign of Christ does not begin until the Parousia. But it may be 
asked whether the context does not demand that the Resurrection 
should be regarded as the starting-point. This is so to speak the 
first event of Christ’s reign. It continues through the series of events 
known as the Parousia, of which here only the resurrection of the 
faithful is mentioned, and ends with the conquest of death, in what- 
ever way that is supposed to take place. 

It is perhaps in connexion with the significance attached to the 
Lord’s death that the divergence between St. Luke and St. Paul is 
most marked. Both regard the Cross as the necessary prelude to the 
exaltation of Christ.” But St. Luke seems deliberately to avoid 
attaching to it any saving power in itself, while the Atonement, of 
course, is a fundamental element in Pauline doctrine. St. Luke 
omits Christ’s saying about his death being a ransom.? According to 
the shorter text of Luke xxii. 19-21, which is almost universally 
regarded as original, there is no reference at the institution of the 
Eucharist to the shedding of the Lord’s blood on behalf of others. 
And the change introduced into the exclamation of the centurion at 
the Cross robs it entirely of the significance seen in it by St. Mark— 
the testimony to the saving power of the Cross.‘ The same phenomenon 
is to be found in the second part of St. Luke’s work. In particular 
we cannot fail to be struck by the fact that there is no preaching of 
the Cross, as St. Paul understood it, in Acts. There is considerable 
difference of opinion with regard to the Apostolic speeches in this 
book. Some scholars, like Dodd, believe that they substantially re- 
produce the outline of the primitive preaching.’ Others, as Cadbury, 
suppose that St. Luke followed the practice common among ancient 
historians of composing speeches that appeared to be appropriate to 
the occasion. In any case what is important for our purpose is that 
in St. Luke’s belief he was reproducing the chief points of the early 
Christian preaching. So we are faced with the fact that an essential 
element in St. Paul’s interpretation of Christianity does not appear 
in these important parts of Acts. Dodd slurs over this discrepancy. 
He wants to show that, to use his terms, the Jerusalem kerygma and 
the Pauline kerygma are practically identical. Of course he notes the 
omission in the former of any Atonement doctrine. But he suggests 


* See Lietzmann on 1 Cor. xv. 24. 

* Luke xxiv. 26; Phil. ii. 8-12. 3 Mark x. 45. 
4 Mark xv. 39; Luke xxiii. 47. 

5 The Apostolic preaching and its developments, p. 37. 

6 The Beginnings of Christianity, pt. I, vol. v, pp. 402 ff. 
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that the school of Stephen and Philip may have taken the step of 
interpreting the death of Christ on the lines of Isa. liii.' So St. Paul 
can say that he received his doctrine of Christ’s death. But this con- 
jecture does not deny that a step was taken, or make the step any the 
smaller. And Luke and Acts appear to constitute evidence that certain 
circles in the Church continued for a good many years to be conscious 
that this step had been taken, and, without perhaps actually dis- 
approving of it, to regard it as by no means essential to the Faith. 
For in all these writings there is only one reference to the Atonement, 
in words spoken by St. Paul to elders of one of his own churches, 
though even here the text is uncertain.* But this only shows that 
St. Luke knew that St. Paul taught an Atonement doctrine. It does 
not follow—indeed it is very improbable—that he himself held it or 
even really understood it. 

The habit of reading one part of the New Testament with another 
in mind, for all its advantages in some ways, tends to obscure the 
differences in outlook and even doctrine that are undoubtedly to 
be found. This is especially true with regard to the Resurrection 
appearances of the Lord. St. Luke seems to have taken the view that 
the body from which the life went out on the Cross was just revivified 
and became exactly the same as it was before. The Lord expressly 
denies that he is Pneuma.’ His body is composed of flesh and bones. 
It needs to be nourished by food.‘ Very different, in St. Luke’s 
opinion, is the appearance of the Lord to St. Paul. The three accounts 
of this event in the Acts do not agree in every detail, but we may 
notice three points which are emphasized: (1) The visual part of the 
experience consisted of a blinding light, which was also seen by 
the men with him, but without the effect which it had on St. Paul.’ 
(z) A voice was heard by St. Paul; the accounts disagree whether it 
was heard by his companions.’ (3) The speaker Jesus was not recog- 
nized by St. Paul.’ It is implied that no human face or figure was 
seen. It was an optasia. Now St. Paul himself knows no distinction 
between the appearance of the Risen Lord to him and those to the 
other Apostles. He uses exactly the same word—déphthé—and he 
bases his claim to rank with the Twelve on the ground that he had 
seen the Lord.’ There is no description of the Risen Lord, but the 
discourse on the Resurrection of believers in 1 Cor. xv suggests that 
the Risen Christ did not have a fleshly body.? The same contrast is 
found with regard to the Ascension. It is not always realized that 
the usual idea of the Ascension as a movement in space of the Lord’s 


1 op. cit., p. 49. ? Acts xx. 28. 3 Luke xxiv. 39. 
4 Luke xxiv. 42. 5 Acts ix. 3; xxii. 9. 
® Acts ix. 4 and 7; cf. xxii. 9. 7 Acts ix. 5; xxii. 8; xxvi. 15. 


® x Cor. xv. 8; cf. ix. 1. 9 1 Cor. xv. 50. 
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physical body is entirely based on the Lucan writings. Apart from 
the Fourth Gospel, the teaching of which on this subject is complex 
and cannot be discussed here, the other New Testament writings do 
not seem to regard the Resurrection and the Ascension of Christ as 
two entirely distinct events separated by a definite period of time. 
In the famous passage on the Incarnation in Philippians the exaltation 
of the Lord follows immediately after His death." The ‘Great Forty 
Days’ seems to be no part of the teaching of St. Paul. 

St. Luke’s attitude to the question of the resurrection of men in 
general is interesting. We will consider only one passage—his version 
of the Lord’s reply to the Sadducees’ question. According to this 
the reason why there is no marriage among those risen from the dead 
is not, as St. Mark suggests, because of the transformation of their 
body, but because they are now immortal, and, it is implied, there 
can be no further need for procreation.* In the same passage St. Luke 
makes a remarkable addition. The argument in St. Mark that God 
is called the God of Abraham, &c., and that he is the God of the 
living not of the dead can only lead to one conclusion—that the 
patriarchs are still living, though none of the Evangelists expressly 
makes the inference. St. Luke, however, adds another reason for 
supposing that there is life after death—‘ for all live unto him’. The 
language is reminiscent of, if not actually derived from, passages in 
4 Macc.,? where the patriarchs and martyrs are said to live unto God. 
But St. Luke’s use of the word ail is significant. Klostermann sup- 
poses that we should supply ‘the righteous’. But there seems no 
warrant for this restriction. These words remind us of the saying 
attributed to St. Paul at Athens, ‘In him we live, and move, and 
have our being’,‘ and are most naturally interpreted in the light of it. 
The suggestion is surely that life comes from God and belongs to 
him and is therefore not ended by death. The influence of Hellenistic 
philosophical thought is apparent. Such a point of view is very far 
from anything in the undoubted Pauline writings. St. Paul speaks, it 
is true, of ‘living unto God’. But this is only predicated of Christ 
or the Christian. It is contrasted with dying to sin or to the law. 
The believer is no more under the dominion of either ; he has nothing 
to do with them ; so far as they are concerned he is dead. But since 
his conversion or baptism he has become for the first time actually 
and fully under the dominion of God. Now at last he is alive as 
far as God is concerned. This change has come about only through 
faith in Christ.5 

The last point of comparison that we take is the Law. St. Luke 

* Phil. ii. 8-9. ? Luke xx. 36. 

34 Macc. vii. 19; xvi. 25; see Creed on Luke xx. 38. 

* Acts xvii. 28. 5 Rom. vi. 10-11; Gal. ii. 19-20. 
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records sayings of the Lord that declare the Law to be binding,’ 
permanent,’,and the means of eternal life.’ Now it may be said that 
St. Luke is just reproducing his sources with what is called his 
‘customary fidelity’. But this does not appear to be the case at any 
rate in the last passage referred to. Here St. Luke seems to be 
adapting the Marcan story of the scribe’s question about the first 
commandment. Only the statement that observance of the two great 
commandments brings eternal life is peculiar to St. Luke. And even 
if we say that he found this in another source we have to account for 
his preference of this version to that of St. Mark. Equally noteworthy 
is the omission of two Marcan passages dealing with the Law. In the 
discourse in Mark vii the Law is drastically dealt with. All distinction 
between clean and unclean meats is swept away.‘ And in the reply 
to the Pharisees’ question on divorce’ the Lord declares the Mosaic 
regulation on this subject to be a temporary measure designed to 
meet hardness of the people’s hearts. Such sentiments perhaps did 
not appeal to St. Luke. It is hardly necessary to discuss the Pauline 
view of the Law. Certainly in spite of his veneration for it the 
Apostle regards the new freedom given by Christ as making the 
observance of the Law unnecessary for the Christian. 

Dr. Easton in his very valuable paper on the ‘Purpose of Acts’ 
argues that Acts represents a liberal Jewish type of Christianity. If 
the view here put forward about the Gospel of St. Luke is sound it 
too expresses such a point of view. It is not Pauline or Paulinistic 
in the sense in which St. Mark’s Gospel is. There the saving death 
of Christ is central and fundamental. To St. Luke the Lord’s death 
has less significance. Jesus is above all the Prophet King. Christianity 
according to St. Luke is still a form of Judaism, as Dr. Easton well 
says. Of course to the evangelist it is the true form of Judaism.’ 
But while it is true that as far as the interpretation of the Passion is 
concerned the future did not lie with him, the Lucan writings have 
had a vast influence on the development of Christian institutions and 
doctrine. Catholic Christianity, as it developed from the beginning 
of the second century, drew from all the types of Christianity repre- 
sented in the New Testament writings. And if we try to interpret 
Luke by Luke and not by Paul or anyone else, we shall be the better 
able to discern and assess the contribution he has made to the Faith 
and to the Church. T. E. BLerBen 


* Luke xi. 42. 2 Luke xvi. 17. 3 Luke x. 28. 
4 Mark vii. 19. 5 Mark x. 5 ff. ® op. cit., p. 46. 
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THE ‘PLOT’ OF THE DIDACHE 


In 1939 in this JouRNAL the late Professor Creed printed an essay 
by the present writer towards an interpretation of the Didache.' 
Assuming the Didache to be pseudepigraphic and constructed upon 
some plan which we might be able to recognize, the article suggested 
that the Didache Church Order might be supposed to emanate from 
an apostolic synod held at Antioch. It was tentative, and put out in 
the hope that an approach from a new angle might give a fresh fillip 
to thought upon one of the most important problems of early Christian 
history. The times were unpropitious for such a purpose. But now, 
as the skies begin to look like clearing, the present editor allows the 
theme to be re-presented, somewhat simplified by reflection in the 
intervening years. 

Reflection has not, however, changed the fundamental assumption. 
However ancient the Didache may be, it is not, as it stands, working 
legislation which once held actual sway over a body of Christians. 
It may embody ancient documents which have had authority of that 
order. But as it stands it is the work of an author who sets forth 
what he supposes that, under some imagined circumstances, the 
apostles might have drawn up. 

If, on the contrary, we were to suppose the Didache to be an actual 
operative, or at least model, Church Order, to which the apostolic 
name was later attached, we should be confronted with serious diffi- 
culties. The degree of authority claimed in ix. 2 for the preceding 
directory of Christian life, and the apocalypse in xvi, are hardly 
reconcilable with a modest work of local church legislation. And the 
‘apostles’ of ix. 3 and 4 become, on such an assumption, a class of 
church minister for which we can adduce no other evidence or parallel. 
Once that is admitted, the work as a whole must be relegated to the 
category of enigmas to which we possess no adequate clue. Besides 
these difficulties presented by particular parts of the work, there is 
that arising from the character of the work as a whole. Here, of 
course, opinion must be more subjective and disputable. But many 
will no doubt feel, with the present writer, that it is not easy to take 
the Didache seriously as a pattern of life as it was ever actually carried 
on in any historic church. 

We proceed then with the other alternative. The Didache, taken 
as a whole, whatever it embodies, is fiction. Therefore it has a ‘plot’. 
And our task is to determine the nature of that plot. 

A hint is contained in the title. It is always dangerous to attribute 


* Vol. xl, nos. 158, 159. The references there printed are not repeated in 
these pages. 
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too much authority to titles. But, with the indications already noted 
in ix and xvi as corroboration, we can assume that the title, if not 
original, is not very wide of the author’s intention. ‘Teaching of the 
twelve Apostles’ would suggest a myth like that which Rufinus 
connects with the Apostles’ Creed. On the eve of dispersal for world 
missionary conquest, the Twelve in conclave draw up this Church 
Order. But with such a plot the contents of the Didache do not 
accord, since it meets the eye that it cannot be meant for a Catholic 
Church Order. 

If we seem thus at the outset to run into a difficulty, it is entirely 
contained in the word ‘twelve’, which is missing from the title as it 
appears in what are clearly early references to our Didache. But the 
word would almost inevitably creep into such a title as ‘Teaching of 
the Apostles’, and may therefore here be safely discarded. This frees 
us from any myth on the lines of Rufinus, to seek a plot connected 
with any apostolic council. It will be argued below that the author 
had his imagination concentrated upon the circumstances of a particular 
locality, recognizable as N. Syria. For this reason the 1939 essay 
suggested a council at Antioch, to be identified with the occasion of 
the dispute of St. Paul with St. Peter recorded in Galatians. The 
unacknowledged motive in taking a course that introduced much 
complication was to satisfy a presumption that any pseudepigraphic 
Church Order for N. Syria would be likely to represent that Order 
as emanating from Antioch. If this is not the case with the Didascalia 
and Apostolic Constitutions, that could be attributed to their adoption 
of the guise of Catholic Church Orders. The present writer has, 
however, now abandoned any such presumption.’ Many indications 
can be seen that primitive Christianity in Syria was not Antioch- 
centred, in the way that early Western Christianity was Rome-centred. 
So the way stands open for the most obvious of plots. The Didache 
is supposed to be the work of the apostolic council of Jerusalem, as 
narrated in Acts xv. 

For the belief that N. Syria is the locality envisaged by the author 
we have the combined weight of five considerations. They are as 
follows : ; 

1. It is assumed, in vii, that normal baptism will be by immersion 
in a river. So our author is thinking of a land well-watered and of 
temperate climate. But if the: normal course cannot be taken, the 
way is not thrown open to baptism by aspersion, which is reserved 
only for occasions when it is impossible to reach a sufficient bulk of 
water for immersion. It is accepted that any immersion in cold water 
may have to be ruled out, presumably on account of the infirmity of 
the baptizand. But then the course to be taken is immersion in warm 


' This, though far-reaching, is the sole modification. 
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water. Where in the world, we may ask, could early Christian com- 
munities over a whole area be supposed to be able to obtain the use 
of thermae for the conduct of a secret rite? 

It can be answered positively that such a possibility was present, 
in the fourth century, in suburbicarian N. Syria. Chrysostom’s 
eighteenth sermon on the Acts of the Apostles says expressly that 
every hamlet had its baths. In the view of the preacher this made 
the peasants less hardy, yet no estate-owner could neglect to provide 
the amenity. But he was chiefly interested to convince Christian 
landlords (who must have had town houses, also, or they would not 
have been in his congregation) that if they must give their villagers 
baths, they must a fortiori give them a church and even a clergyman. 
And it is interesting that he appears to use the word 8:ddoxados to 
describe this clergyman. In such a hamlet, where Chrysostom can 
assert that it is a scandal that they should have to go so far to reach 
a church, it is easy to believe that their own baths might serve for 
local baptisms. 

Chrysostom’s evidence for the ubiquity of baths is confirmed both 
by what Libanius has to say of Syrian addiction to the bath, and by 
the discoveries of the Princeton archaeological expedition to N. Syria. 
To the inscription ‘Through the bath Christ entered the world, and 
has opened to us the way of salvation’ may be added one that bears 
on village baths. It runs, ‘I, Thomas, gave this bath to the husband- 
men for the use of all’. So much for the fourth century. When we 
turn back to the second, we have a passage in Lucian to parallel 
Libanius. Between the prosperity of the second century in Syria and 
its restoration under Theodosius lies the disastrous defeat of Valerian. 
But the restoration did not bring back exactly the same conditions to 
the villages. In the second century the village land was held by free 
small-holders, largely veterans of local extraction Hellenized by service 
with the standards.’ But in the fourth it had passed into the hands 
of great, and often absentee, landlords. If we ask ‘Was the situation 
regarding baths the same in the second century as in the fourth?’, 
the affirmative seems probable. Fourth-century landlords would not 
have been so ready to supply their peasants with baths, had not the 
expectation of such amenities been well grounded. For probable 
third-century evidence we have Didascalia, i. 9, legislating for the 
possibility that a Christian woman may have to use a single village 
bath open to both sexes, and implying that many places had separate 
baths for men and women.’ For hamlets in the second century with 


* For these conditions see M. I. Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History 
of the Roman Empire (Oxford, 1926), passim, and briefly in an article in Revue 
Historique, 1935, pp. 1-40, entitled ‘La Syrie Romaine’. 

Didascalia Apostolorum, R. H. Connolly (Oxford, 1929), pp. 26, 27. 
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a high proportion of Christian inhabitants we have the evidence both 
of the pseudo-Clementine De virginitate and of flourishing Christianity 
at Gundasapur, later, among the descendants of the N. Syrian artisans 
whom Sapur deported after his defeat of Valerian. 

We have ground enough, therefore, to assert that a church-legislator 
thinking of N. Syria, and eager to resist the easy substitution of 
aspersion for immersion in baptism, might reasonably think of the 
thermae as removing a dangerous excuse. Is there anywhere else in 
the second-century world where available evidence would suggest 
that similar conditions prevailed ? 

2. It is implied in xiii that the believers as a whole are free and 
prosperous, and, while partly engaged in handicrafts, are rural and 
not urban in the circumstances of their lives. The institution of 
servitude is recognized in iv. 10 and 11, but this is not the author’s 
free composition. It comes from the document which appears in its 
primitive form as the second part of the Epistle of Barnabas and in 
a rearranged and supplemented edition in the Didache. We can say, 
therefore, that the social circumstances that are typical for the author 
of the Didache include neither slavery nor capitalism. This fits second- 
century N. Syria as it does not fit most parts of the then Roman 
world. And since, again, there can be a synaxis of the Christian 
households every Sunday, and the stranger is expected to find no 
difficulty in locating the Christians; since, further, any community 
is supposed to be able, if it likes, to support a whole-time minister, 
we must suppose that our author is thinking in terms of large hamlets 
in each of which a considerable number of households are Christian. 
The means by which such a parish endowment is to be raised is by 
householders undertaking a voluntary income-tax in kind, alike on 
the profits of industry and on agricultural produce. And as the 
Roman fiscal system for Syria, introduced by Pompey and lasting 
into the third century, based likewise on the social structure of the 
province, worked upon a general income-tax of the same sort, we 
have further accord between the Didache and the conditions of 
N. Syria. The accord diminishes if we think of Palestine or Semitic 
E. Syria. It reaches a maximum if we think of what, in the second 
century, was the rich heart of Roman Syria, as it had formerly been 
of the Seleucid kingdom. 

3. Our author shows antagonism in the presence of influential 
Jewry, particularly in viii, xiii, and xiv. It is so keen that he restricts 
Christian fasting to two days in the week whose virtue is to be 
different from the Jewish market-days. Asa precaution lest Christians 
should ever have an excuse to join in with a Jewish public fast, this 
is so elaborate as to suggest that he was thinking of circumstances in 
which Christians were under strong temptation to that kind of con- 
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formity. Chrysostom’s sermons provide well-known evidence of 
a like preoccupation on the part of the ecclesiastical authorities of 
Antioch in his time." We find similar marks of anti-Judaism in the 
later Syrian Church Orders. 

Our author further supposes that his addressees, although Gentiles, 
will understand the law of first-fruits, and that they will appreciate 
the piquancy of xiii. 3, which consists in the thought that their Jewish 
neighbours no longer have high-priests to receive their first-fruits. The 
implication is that the neighbours in question had, before the destruction 
of the temple, been qualified to offer first-fruits. This was the case 
for very few Jewish colonies outside the Holy Land, but Syrian Jews 
were so qualified. The freewill offering scheme of xiii is unlike 
first-fruits in most respects, for first-fruits were seasonal, and restricted 
to particular kinds of produce. But there was an accepted ratio of 
first-fruits to the crop, and this perhaps is the point of combining the 
idea of first-fruits with that of an overall tax which, on that basis, 
would be, as we may say, 6d. in the £. But that the bearing of this 
reference to the first-fruits should be expected to be clear to readers 
must mean that they were thoroughly conversant with the social 
and economic customs of the Jews. There were more places than 
one where this might have been the case, but probably nowhere so 
notably as in N. Syria. 

4. The prophet in the Didache cuts a figure of some individuality. 
A close likeness is borne to it by the male wap@évos of the pseudo- 
Clementine De virginitate, who travels from Christian village to 
Christian village, enjoying Christian hospitality and edifying Christian 
faith, but never addressing himself to the heathen. That work is 
attributed to Syria and to the turn of the second to third centuries. 
And our later evidences for Syrian asceticism seem to indicate that 
it did not grow from eremite roots, as in Egypt, but from world- 
renunciation on mendicant friar lines. The Sons and Daughters of 
the Covenant of whom we read in the E. Syrian writers have renounced 
marriage, property, luxurious living, and worldly occupations. But 
they have not renounced the common haunts of men. The story of 
Narcissus of Jerusalem in Eusebius, H.E. vi. 9-11, illustrates the 
career of a ‘prophet’ prevailed upon by a Gentile church to settle 
down and be its ‘high-priest’. 

5. The prohibition of meat sacrificed to idols in vi. 3 is based on 
purely Euhemerist grounds. A fashion for the Euhemerist argument 
is in evidence in Christian apologetic in the third quarter of the 
second century. It would, however, even in its heyday, hardly be 

* For the life of Syria mirrored in the works of Chrysostom, reference may 
be made to J. Milton Vance, Beitrdge zur byzantinischen Kulturgeschichte 


(Jena, 1907). 
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thought sufficient by itself to dismiss the claims of pagan theology, 
except it were in a land where classical paganism was very weak. 
Again, there is, even in the apocalyptic xvi, no sign that our author’s 
mind was at all preoccupied with the danger of the religious persecu- 
tion of Christianity. On the other hand, he is really concerned about 
the harm done by cadgers using the Christian name; and such folk 
do not abound where the name brings persecution. A different note 
sounds in i. 3 and 4, but this is part of a secondary interpolation. 

So, then, we may end the five considerations. The area which, in 
combination, they seem to delimit, may in its widest extent be called 
N. Syria. But what is in our author’s mind may well be restricted to 
what Rostovtzeff calls the Syrian tetrapolis, namely, the combined 
environs of Antioch, Apamea, Laodicea, and Seleucia. It may even 
be that he was really only thinking of the suburbicarian hamlets 
round Antioch. In either event, the churches of the Didache could 
be in theory identified with those Gentile churches of Syria and 
Cilicia with which, after Antioch, the apostolic council of Jerusalem 
was concerned. It is in this direction that the later Syrian Church 
Orders point. The Didascalia imagines the Twelve, after the rising 
of the council described in Acts xv, sitting on to draw up an epistle 
containing a Catholic Church Order.’ The Apostolic Constitutions are 
presented as a sequel to the apostolic decree of Scripture, proceeding 
from a cabinet made up of the Eleven, Matthias, James, and Paul.’ 
But like the decree, the Constitutions are headed oi amdaroAo Kai oi 
apeopurepor. Both these pseudepigraphic writers knew the Didache, 
and the Apostolic Constitutor uses its entire text, farsed, to form the 
first half of his seventh book. It appears that his text was exactly 
ours, and we cannot therefore assume that he had any more knowledge 
of the Didachist’s plot than we have. Nevertheless he shows us that, 
in the mind of an early Syrian Christian, the suggestion gathered 
from Matt. xxviii. 19 and 20, that the Twelve were authors of a 
Catholic Church Order, readily combined with the story of the 
apostolic council of Acts xv that gave its charter to the primitive 
Syrian church. This points us to the probability that the Didachist 
thought primarily of Acts xv, and secondarily of Matthew xxviii, so 
that ‘apostles’ has for him wider significance than the Twelve. We 
may then proceed to ask ‘What would a writer whose interest was in 
the suburbicarian churches of N. Syria think, as he read Acts xv?’ 
Would he not notice particularly the lacunae which it contains? 


? op. cit., pp. 208-11. The author calls his work a ‘Catholic Didascalia’ 
because he has combined the myth of the Twelve with Acts xv, and is 
unconscious of the degree to which his own outlook and interests are purely 
Syrian. 

* vi. 14. In the edition of P. A. Lagarde, 1862, p. 173. 
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Thus, when the decree addresses itself to the brethren at Antioch 
and throughout Syria and Cilicia, it is the first that has been disclosed 
of the existence of Gentile brethren outside Antioch itself. And we 
are never expressly told how these country brethren came to be 
evangelized. We might suppose that their conversion fell under the 
explanation suggested in Acts xi. 19 and 20, but this supposition does 
not bear examination. It is probable that the story of Apollos the 
Alexandrine should warn us that many bodies of believers came into 
being outside the apostolic and Pentecostal order that is central to 
the story of Acts, and were only brought into line with it subsequently. 
So we should not be surprised when our author, after directing the 
parishioners in each hamlet to meet in Sunday synaxis, continues 
‘Elect, therefore, for yourselves bishops and deacons’. It does not 
fit with the proprieties for rustic offshoots of the church of metro- 
politan Antioch. It means that the Didachist’s imagined believers 
are believers without ecclesiastical constitution, who are, through the 
Didache, receiving such a constitution, which they are to put into 
effect themselves, without the presence of apostolic aid. But were 
the Syrian-Cilician Christians of Acts xv any more regularly organized, 
or any more offshoots of an Antiochene mother church ? 

In Acts xv. 30 the decree reaches Antioch, where the 7A@o0s, which 
possesses a constitution described in xiii. 1 and 2, meets, and receives 
it. No word follows concerning the brethren in Syria and Cilicia. 
The envoys, Judas and Silas, return from Antioch to Jerusalem when 
their work at Antioch is done. But in xv. 40 and 41, the whole 
complex of Antioch, apostles, and country brethren, is before us 
again. Silas is back in Antioch, though nothing has been said of his 
return. And the brethren in Syria and Cilicia are now churches 
which he and Paul visit on their way to the mission-field on what we 
know as St. Paul’s second journey. To a reader keenly interested in 
the past history of the suburbicarian churches of N. Syria the omissions 
would be of the most provoking kind. Our author therefore had 
particular reason for wishing to supply pseudepigraphically what 
St. Luke overlooked, if his plot is what has been suggested. 

The suggestion stands to be judged according to the amount of 
light it may seem to throw upon particular turns, otherwise puzzling, 
in the phrasing of the Didache. The following points may be noted. 
Trinitarian baptism is connected in Matt. xxviii. 19 with the mission 
to the Gentiles. Didache vii. 1-3 follows suit, and our author may 
suppose the Trinitarian formula to be for Gentiles who need initiation 
into the mystery of true Godhead; whereas Jews, who have a true 
theology, may be baptized into the Name of Jesus. But the Gospel 
indicates a prerequisite of Gentile baptism. A:ddoxere adrovs rnpeiv 
mdyta doa éveretAduny spiv, says our Lord in Matt. xxviii. 20. We 
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have not been told, however, what these things are that He has 
imparted to the apostles as precepts. So here, once more, we see 
provocation to pseudepigraphy. And the sub-title of the Didache, 
‘Teaching of the Lord through the apostles to the Gentiles’, is 
explained as meaning that i—vi, which our author has chiefly con- 
structed by rearranging and supplementing what he found in the 
Epistle of Barnabas, sets forth what the Gospel omitted to recite. 

We are suddenly confronted in vi. 2 with teaching about the yoke 
of the Lord, that it is not imposed beyond the strength of disciples, 
although the ideal is to bear it in full. This may interpret Matt. xi. 29, 
where Christ extends His yoke in invitation. The apostles accepted 
His yoke in perfection when they left all to follow Him. Syrian Sons 
and Daughters of the Covenant aimed at Christian perfection in the 
same manner, while other Christians continued in the ordinary 
relationships of society. But it may also allude to St. Peter’s defence 
of the Gentiles from the imposed yoke of Moses in Acts xv. 10. This 
lifted a great load of obligations zepi rijs Bpwoews, but not all obliga- 
tions. There remained what the apostolic decree calls ra émdvayxes, 
in which the Apostolic Constitutor recognizes the Noachine precepts 
of Gen. ix. 3-5.’ Our author picks out the dméyeo8ar eidwdAobdtwv 
from the apostolic decree for an emphasis that throws abstention from 
blood and things strangled into the background. But the Noachine 
precepts were themselves a lightening of the yoke. Prediluvian man 
was permitted herbs and fruits only for his food. And so, bearing the 
yoke in perfection zepi rijs Bpwoews is to feed as prediluvian man. 
And this was the way of Syrian ascetics. Much light is brought to the 
understanding of the Didache with the assumption that its readers are 
supposed already to possess the First Gospel. Thus ix. 5 offers explana- 
tion of Matt. vii. 6 as being a cryptic precept regarding the Holy Bread, 
enjoining that it shall not be eaten by the unbaptized. Likewise xiv. 
2 and 3 may be taken as an exposition of Matt. v. 23 and 24. 

Without warning or explanation we are confronted at the end of x. 7 
with prophets, in a rubric epi rijs edvyapworias. But there is nothing 
surprising in this if the readers can be supposed to know that their 
prototypes were the prophets who visit Antioch in Acts. And the similar 
sudden unexplained appearance of apostles in xi. 4-6, which has been 
such a crux for the interpretation of the Didache, is a crux no more, 
with our suggested plot. The reason that no true apostle will halt, or 
raise funds, among the brethren of Syria and Cilicia, is that such an 
one will be hurrying on his way to the mission-field, like Paul and Silas 
in Acts xv. 40 and 41. No serious difficulty is raised by the designation 
of a spurious apostle as yevdorpodyrns, since New Testament usage 
lays the emphasis on the first half of the word. False teaching rather 


? op. cit.; vi. 20; Lagarde, p. 205. 
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than bogus prophecy is most in view. Later in x, our author appears 
to change to the alternative sense, of ‘bogus prophet’, but he comes 
back to the New Testament sense in xvi. 3. Such behaviour is explic- 
able in a pseudepigrapher, who has his eyes simultaneously on actualities 
with which he is concerned, and upon the models for his historical 
fiction. For the actuality reflected in the pevdorpodyrns of the Didache, 
we think naturally of Lucian of Samosata, and his figure of Peregrinus, 
and of the grave effects upon Christian charity which such impostors 
must have caused. For historical models of the true prophet we have 
first, Agabus, who ‘orders a table in the Spirit’ when he prophesies of 
the coming famine for the saints in Jerusalem, and ‘ bids give for others 
that are in need’, like the Didache prophet of xi. 7-12. He also ‘doeth 
for an earthly mystery of the church’ with Paul’s girdle, in Acts xxi. 
10-14. Hoshea gives the notion of an unethical mystery, with which 
to emphasize the peril of rejecting prophecy. 

The relation of rpodjra: and S:ddexador in Didache xiii. 1 and 2, and 
xv. 1 and 2, would be far from obvious did we not suppose it to be 
the same as in Acts xiii. 1 and 2 and xv. 30-5. Thus there is great 
disappearance of obscurity when our suggestion is followed. There 
remains, however, the difficulty of believing that so precise a plot should 
not be indicated more explicitly. That would be a real difficulty if we 
were sure that the text of the Didache, as we have it, is entire. But 
entire it can hardly be. In a work where, all through, one thing leads 
to another with an appearance of artlessness that veils a carefully 
thought-out artifice, the present abruptness of opening is incredible. 
Something must have gone from the head of our text. Again, our text 
has the structure of a body, though it lacks that of a head. In vii—xvi 
we recognize three sections and an epilogue. Thesectionsare(a) baptism 
and the piety of the baptized, (b) Holy Supper in the baptized house- 
hold, and (c) the church, its ministry, Mass, and discipline. Each of 
them has a zepi 5é introduction. The like is called for to introduce 
‘the Teaching of the Lord to the Gentiles’, the precepts given to the 
apostles for this purpose, in i-vi. By itself vi. 1 demands that 7 630s 
tis 8:8ax7s should have had some word of introduction that made its 
authority patent from the start. And if anything has gone from the 
beginning of our text, there is no difficulty in supposing that clear 
indication of the plot was contained in what has gone 

Chance mutilation has often left us documents in torso. But there is 
reason why such a work as we are imagining might be deliberately 
mutilated. It might well bean embarrassment to ecclesiastical authority. 
Permit it to circulate in its original text, and people would treat it as 
part of the canonical New Testament. We have evidence that it was so 
regarded. The alternative would be to suppress it. But it contained 
so many good things. The late Dr. Vernon Bartlet demonstrated the 
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great importance for church legislation which the work has had, and 
its high quality in this respect.’ It is seminal for the whole of the Syrian 
Church Order development. And until pseudepigraphic Apostolic 
Church Orders could be replaced by collections and codifications of 
actual conciliar canon legislation, they were the embodiment of 
theoretical canon law. The Didache was therefore an outstanding 
creative work in a field of great practical importance. Under the 
pseudepigraphic guise of reviving apostolic tradition, our author 
produced a most original and creative model of church life. If not of 
a character to be put directly into operation, it is at least richly 
suggestive. The plan, in xiii, for creating parochial endowment by 
combining the notions of sacred first-fruits and fiscal income tax, 
approaches brilliance. 

In course of time all this legislation came to bear an archaic and 
obsolete appearance, and was rendered superfluous by later and fuller 
pseudepigraphy. But the summary of ethical precepts still remained 
indispensable, and Latin versions effected a further truncation accord- 
ingly.* And these considerations are sufficient to account for the fact 
that the work, though pseudepigraphic, was not suppressed. 

The time is now ripe for a conjecture as to the form of the lost 
opening of the work ; and it is as follows. 

* The teaching of the apostles, which they wrote by the hand of Silas 
to the brethren called from among the Gentiles in Syria aud Cilicia. 
The Lord Jesus, before He ascended into heaven, commanded us saying, 
Go ye and make disciples of all the nations, teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I commanded you. Wherefore, brethren, as many 
as are able, preach as ye have it in the Gospel. And as many as believe 
the Gospel, to them shall ye teach the teaching of the Lord. 

* Now as touching the teaching, ye shall say thus: There are two ways, 
one of life and one of death... .’ 

If the reader prefixes this to the text of the Didache and finds that 
it then reads like a self-explanatory and plausible piece of pseudepi- 
graphy, he will perhaps feel that we are ‘getting hot’ with regard to 
the clue to the riddle of the Didache. The reason for pressing the 
question is this. If it could be established that the Didache was 
of this nature, its value for history would not have disappeared. On 
the contrary, it would begin to be possible to bring it into account. 

* See his Birkbeck Lectures, edited by Dr. C. J. Cadoux under the title of 
Church Life and Church Order (Oxford, 1943). 

* For the problems raised by the Latin versions, see Joseph Schlecht, Die 
Apostellehre in der Liturgie der katholischen Kirche (Freiburg i. B., 1901). 
Rather than accept the independence of the Melk version, the present writer 
would assume that the ways of light and darkness, and of the two angels, 


stood in the original text of the Didache, and were removed by the hand that 
interpolated i. 3 to the end. 
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And one of the results would certainly be to show that the picture 
of primitive Christianity in Luke-Acts may be canonical but is far 
from complete. W. TELFER 


THE COUNCIL OF YAHWEH 


One of the chief perils in the exegesis of ancient writings is that we 
should take figuratively that which in origin was meant quite realistically. 
It is easy to forget that the whole outlook of the ancient writer was in 
important respects very different from our own. He could say and mean 
something which it would be impossible for us to say and mean in any 
literal sense, just because of the mass of knowledge, or of half-knowledge, 
which enters into the modern Weltanschauung and sharply separates it 
from that of the ancient world. To realize this, in its many ramifica- 
tions, requires laborious patience and constant watchfulness. Even the 
professed student will often take the short cut of calling the ancient 
usage a figure of speech. That can be perilous, not only because it can 
rob us of the deeper historical meaning, but because it opens the way 
to quite arbitrary uses of the word or words in question. 

A good example of this may be seen in the conception of ‘ the council 
of Yahweh’, of which Jeremiah makes use in his differentiation of the 
true from the false prophets. He asks :' 


Who hath stood in the council (sodh) of Yahweh, 
that he should perceive and hear His word? 


and he goes on to say of the false prophets :* 


But if they had stood in my council (sodh) 
then had they caused my people to hear my words. 


It is easy to treat such reference to a heavenly council (over which 
Yahweh presides) as a purely figurative description of the true prophet’s 
source of knowledge, much as we might treat the similar reference of 
Shakespeare, in which Prince John of Lancaster rebukes the Archbishop 
of York for the militarism which has forfeited former respect for his 
office :3 
Who hath not heard it spoken 

How deep you were within the books of God? 

To us, the speaker in His parliament; 

To us the imagined voice of God Himself. 


But when we examine the larger setting of Jeremiah’s words, we see 
that our exegesis must be much more realistic. For him, as for his 
contemporaries, the sky above is a solid ‘firmament’, trodden by the 
feet of Yahweh and of His heavenly court. It is solid enough to support 


* Jer. xxiii. 18. 2 ver. 22. 3 2 Henry IV (Part II), ww. ii. 
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the temple-palace of Yahweh, wherein He dwells, and to which come 
His councillors at His call, those ‘sons of God’ who were once the gods 
of the nations. Now, brought into subjection to Him, they are His 
angelic attendants and administrators, His advisory council.’ 

The point to be made in this article is that the council of Yahweh 
was felt to be just as much a reality as Yahweh Himself. In sucha descrip- 
tion as that of Psalm Ixxxix we cannot separate one from the other: 

The heavens shall praise thy wonders, Yahweh; 

Thy faithfulness also in the assembly (kahal) of the holy ones. 

For who in the skies can be compared unto Yahweh? 

Who among the sons of the gods is like unto Yahweh? 

A God very terrible in the council (sodh) of the holy ones, 

And to be feared above all them that are round about Him. 
(verses 5 (6) ff.) 


The term sodh denotes not only a ‘ council’ (or intimate group) but also 
the ‘counsel’ which may come from it, as in Amos iii. 7: 


Surely the Lord Yahweh will do nothing 
Unless He has revealed His sodh unto His servants the prophets. 


Sometimes it is possible to hesitate which of the two meanings is in 
view, as in the sarcastic words of Eliphaz to Job (xv. 8): 


Dost thou hearken in the council of God? 
And dost thou monopolize wisdom to thyself? 
(so Driver, in the I.C.C.) 


where Dhorme (ad loc.) renders, less probably : 


Est-ce que tu entends la confidence d’ Eloah 
Et accapares-tu la sagesse ? 


But there is no question as to the reality of the sodh, in the sense of 
(heavenly) ‘council’, for Jeremiah. The word is the same as that which 


1 Illustrative passages are very numerous, e.g. Mic. i. 3: ‘Yahweh cometh 
forth out of His place, and will come down’ (cf. Exod. xxxiv. 5); Ps. xi. 4: 
‘Yahweh is in His holy temple, Yahweh, His throne is in heaven’ (cf. Hab. 
ii. 20; 2 Sam. xxii. 7 (Ps. xviii. 6 (7)): ‘1 called unto my God and He heard 
my voice out of His temple’; Ps. xxix. 1, 2, where we hear the sons of God in 
heaven praising Him above the noise of the thunderstorm below, which suggests 
the choir of creation mentioned in Job xxxviii. 7: 

When the morning stars sang together, 

And all the sons of God shouted for joy. 
The ultimate origin of the conception of Yahweh’s council is doubtless to be 
found in Babylonia; we hear of the deliberations of the gods in the story of crea- 
tion (Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels, pp. 3 ff.; Gressmann, Altorientalische Texte, 
pp. 109ff.); and of their worship of the presiding god, e.g. Nannar, the Moon 
god (Rogers, op. cit., pp. 144, 145; Gressmann, op. cit., p. 242). But we may 
also think of the council of the sheikhs, the mejlis of which Doughty writes 
(Arabia Deserta, i. 248 f.) as having influenced the idea. 
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he uses elsewhere for an earthly and visible gathering. Thus he speaks 
of ‘ the assembly of young men together ’," as one of the groups on which 
the fury of Yahweh will be poured out, and ‘the assembly of them that 
make merry’* from which he separated himself into earthly solitude, 
because the hand of God was upon him. 

The most revealing commentary upon Jeremiah’s conception of a 
heavenly council as the source of true prophecy is the scene in heaven 
described by the prophet Micaiah ben Imlah as the true explanation 
of the spate of false (optimistic) prophecy which Ahab and Jehoshaphat 
have just heard.} He tells how he has seen Yahweh enthroned, ‘and 
all the host of heaven standing by Him on His right hand and on His 
left’, in the posture of obedient vassals. Yahweh declares His purpose 
to deceive Ahab and to bring him to his death at Ramoth-Gilead, and 
asks His council (though the word sodh is not here used) for a volunteer 
to carry it out. After several suggestions have been made, ‘the spirit’ 
(possibly of prophetic inspiration) offers himself, and promises to 
become a lying spirit in the mouth of all Ahab’s prophets. This, says 
Micaiah, is the true explanation of the unanimity of the 400 prophets. 
The peculiarities of the story are the best guarantee of its early date and 
genuineness. Micaiah has been admitted to the heavenly council, so 
far as to overhear and now to describe its proceedings. He gives his 
report as ‘the word of Yahweh’; that must mean that it is offered 
quite seriously as a description of something which has actually taken 
place in heaven. 

Here we naturally think of the description of the heavenly councils 
in the Prologue to the Book of Job.* This, too, is to be taken seriously, 
for it offers an explanation of Job’s sufferings and so of the poem, to which 
it is essential. No difference is made whether we derive the Prologue 
from an ancient tradition (oral or written) or regard it as first composed 
by the author of Job. In either case he has incorporated and accepted 
it as the explanation of what follows, and he could hardly have dispensed 
with something of the kind, revealed to us, but not to Job. In the 
heavenly councils described Yahweh challenges ‘the Adversary’ to 
disprove the disinterestedness of Job’s loyalty. When the Adversary’s 
first test fails, the divine challenge is renewed and a further and more 
severe trial is permitted. Thus there is a vindication of God to more 
than earthly eyes; Job becomes His martyr-witness before the heavenly 
council, Many commentators have failed to realize the deep significance 
of this as an explanation of part of the suffering of innocent men. 
They have treated the Prologue as a literary device or embellish- 
ment, whereas it is the revelation of divine purpose, necessarily 


* Jer. vi. 11. 2 Jer. xv. 17. 
31 Kings xxii. 19-22. 4 i. 6-12, ii. 1-7. 
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hidden from the sufferer, but sufficient, when known, to explain his 
sufferings.’ 

One of the most interesting but less obvious examples of the council 
of Yahweh may be found in Isaiah’s account of his call (ch. vi). The 
prophet sees the enthroned Yahweh with the seraphim as His attendants. 
Their antiphony emphasizes the ‘holiness’ of Yahweh, which includes 
His unapproachableness. Isaiah cries out in dismay, for what he has 
seen is a sentence of death for a man of ‘unclean lips’. One of the 
seraphim cauterizes his lips with a hot stone from the altar, and declares 
that his iniquity is taken away and his sin expiated.* Thereupon Isaiah 
hears the voice of Yahweh (from behind the smoke-veil) saying in His 
heavenly council: 


Whom shall I send and who will go for us? 
which elicits Isaiah’s offer of service: 
Here am I; send me. 


Yahweh then commissions him directly and answers his question, ‘ Lord, 
how long?’ 

The order of events should be noted, for their right understanding 
depends on this order. It is only after the cleansing of Isaiah’s lips 
that he is able to participate in the council of Yahweh, and to address 
Yahweh Himself. Yahweh calls upon His council for a decision as to 
His messenger, and asks for a volunteer (as in Micaiah’s vision) who 
will go ‘for us’, i.e. for the whole body of councillors. Naturally, the 
cleansing of the lips (as the local organ employed in delivering the 
message) equips the prophet for his future task; but its first and 
immediate result is to enable him to join in the deliberations of the 
council. 

The conception also throws light on the rather puzzling use of the 
plural number in relation to God in Genesis: 


Let us make man in our image, after our likeness (i. 26). 
Behold, the man is become as one of us (iii. 22). 
Let us go down and there confound their language (xi. 7). 


* See further my brief exposition of the book in The Cross of Fob (1st ed., 
1916; 2nd ed., 1938) and J. Hempel, Althebrdische Literatur (1934), pp. 175-9, 
closing with the pregnant words: ‘Das aber ist die Ehre des leidenden Men- 
schen, dass er durch seine Bewahrung seinen Gott gegen Satans Wort verteidigt. 
So gewiss Gott grésser ist als der Mensch, so gross, dass er den Menschen 
jederzeit zerschmettern und zertreten kann: auch ihm hat der Mensch etwas 
zu geben, sein Miartyrertum, das fiir Gott Zeugnis ablegt, wie Gott als ‘ Zeuge’ 
fiir den unschuldigen Menschen eintritt. Beide gehéren zusammen, Gott und 
sein Knecht, Gottes Ehre und des Knechtes Ehre! In diesem Aneinander- 
gebundensein beider jenseits aller rationalen Vergewisserung hat die israeli- 
tische Frémmigkeit einen besonders charakteristischen Ausdruck gefunden.’ 

* ver. 7 (t°khuppar). 
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Doubtless these plurals go back in form (like the idea of the council) 
to Accadian polytheism, but as assimilated by the Hebrews they 
refer to ‘the sons of God” with whom Yahweh associates Himself. As 
for the first of these references a certain likeness of shape (not of 
substance) seems to be attributed to the whole group; after this common 
pattern man was created. 
The eighty-second Psalm is wholly concerned with the council of 

Yahweh : 

God standeth in the divine assembly (‘édhah) 

He judgeth among the gods. . . . 

I said, Ye are gods, 

And all of you sons of the Most High. 

(But) surely ye shall die like men, 

And fall like one of the princes. 


Here the members of the council are blamed for their maladministration 
of the affairs of men, just as in the apocalypse of Isaiah xxiv-xxvii we 
read (xxiv. 21) that in the day of judgement: 


Yahweh shall punish the host of the high ones on high, 
And the kings of the earth upon the earth. 


This links up with many apocalyptic passages, and in particular with 
the references in Daniel to ruling angels.* These in turn recall the 
LXX version, probably original, of Deut. xxxii.8, where for ‘ Israel’ we 
should read ‘El’, and render : 


He set the bounds of the peoples 
According to the number of the sons of God. 


It is not necessary for our purpose to discuss other references to the 
council, such as the promise to Joshua the high priest,’ that if obedient 
he shall have ‘a place of access among these that stand by”, or to the 
colloquy of angelic voices with which Deutero- Isaiah begins,‘ or to follow 
up Sirach’s suggestive thought of the relation of Wisdom to the heavenly 
council : 


She openeth her mouth in the assembly of the Most High, 
And is honoured in the presence of His hosts (xxiv. 2) .° 


But it is useful to consider some of the exegetical gains of our realistic 
interpretation. 


* Cf. Gen. vi. 2. 

2 Cf iv. 14 (17), and note ‘the decree of the watchers’; vii. 10; x. 13, ‘the 
prince of the kingdom of Persia’; x. 20, ‘the prince of Greece’; xii. 1. So in 
Sirach, xvii. 17. 

3 Zech. iii. 7, and note the references to angels in Zech. i. 10, 11. 

4 i.e. to the heavenly court, cf. ver. 4. 

5 Isa. xl. 3, 6. 

* Box and Oesterley, in Charles’s Apocrypha. 
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(1) First of all there is the contribution made to our understanding 
of the prophetic consciousness. No question is more interesting or on 
the psychological side more important than this—how did the Hebrew 
prophets become convinced that theirs was indeed the voice of God to 
men? An essential part of the answer lies in the peculiar psychology 
of the Hebrews, which cannot here be discussed.’ But the conception 
of a council of Yahweh, to which the prophet was in some real sense 
admitted, according to Jeremiah’s explicit statement, usefully reinforces 
the strictly psychological explanation of inspiration. It offers an 
intelligible and graphic way of imagining that intercourse between God 
and man from which the prophetic consciousness springs. It provides 
a permanent basis of fellowship, so marked in the dialogues of Jeremiah, 
whilst also giving occasion for the ‘high lights’ of special moments, as 
in the call of Isaiah. It introduces the idea of collaboration and of a 
personal relation more intimate than any external command suggests. 
In all generations men depend on the adequacy of such thought-forms 
to express and revive their deepest convictions. In the course of time 
these thought-forms may be transcended, but not necessarily the reality 
which for a measure of time they served to express. 

(2) By its very realism, such mediation of the fellowship of God 
with man warns us against reading ‘mysticism’ into the Old Testament, 
or extending its idea of the Spirit of God into a doctrine of immanence. 
Both are foreign to Hebrew ways of thought. The prophetic fellowship 
with God is the ideal relation which even in the Old Testament is 
offered to all believers (the most explicit statement of this is in the 
prophecy of the New Covenant).* The repeated experience of the 
prophet Isaiah in the temple-worship, which he shared with others, 
culminated in the supreme moment of his call, and stamped itself upon 
his record of that experience. Our continued use of the Tersanctus is 
a fitting memorial of it. The ordinary worshipper in the temple was 
constantly challenged by its psalmody to think of the heavenly choir, 
and of the angelic entourage of Yahweh. He longed ‘to see the face of 
Yahweh’, even whilst conscious that only those ‘ spirits that surround 
the throne’ could ‘ bear the burning bliss’. Worship depends, for most 
men, on the texture of its imagination, next to its moral earnestness. 
Perhaps the best argument for a copious ritual and an elaborate liturgy 
is that they ultimately enable men to dispense with them. A bare and 
rationalistic conception of God is apt to fail just here. The God of the 
Old Testament is certainly not Trinitarian, but He is much more than 
the God of ‘ethical monotheism ’3. The council of Yahweh opens out 


* See on this my Redemption and Revelation, pp. 138-57, ‘The Prophetic 
Consciousness’. 

* Jer. xxxi. 31-4; cf. Joel ii. 28, 29 (Heb. text iii. 1, 2). 

3 For the application of ‘corporate personality’ to the Old Testament con- 
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into such conceptions as that of Hebrews xii (‘the general assembly 
and church of the firstborn’), or of Rev. iv and v, with the circle of 
worshippers expanding to the furthest horizon, from the ‘four and 
twenty elders’ around the throne. Only the great inheritance left by 
ancient realism has made much that is known as ‘ mysticism’ possible. 

(3) A further aspect of the heavenly council, which is indeed a 
development of the last-named, is that it provides a cosmic background 
to the lives of men upon the earth (as in the Prologue to Job). Ata 
time when there was no Israelite belief in any life after death, save the 
worthless continuance of mere existence in Sheol, there was the more 
need for some intenser consciousness of this—the only—life of man. 
It can hardly be questioned (for these thought-forms are not created 
unless and until they do meet a need) that it did enrich the religious 
thought of Israel to imagine a whole body of heavenly councillors and 
administrators under the control of God. At a time when there was a 
growing emphasis on His transcendence, this idea helped to maintain 
a living relation to God. Certainly ‘the forces of Nature’, divorced 
from contact with God, are no compensation for the loss of the council 
of Yahweh. The myriad agencies through which God controls our lives 
may be more personal than we ordinarily suppose. ‘Turn but a stone, 
and start a wing!’ 

H. WHEELER ROBINSON 


ception of God, see A. R. Johnson, The One and the Many in the Israelite Con- 
ception of God (1942), though his expression of it may be somewhat unguarded. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 
THE TETRAGRAMMATON IN THE LXX 


Kai 6 beds atr& onpaives ri atrod mpoonyopiay ov mpdorepov eis avOpurmous maped- 

Boicav, mepi Hs ov pos Oepsrdv eineiv. Josephus, Antigq. II. xii. 4, § 276. 
THE namelessness of God is a striking feature of the Greek Old Testa- 
ment as we possess it in the great codices of the fourth and fifth 
centuries—Sinaiticus, Alexandrinus, Vaticanus, and Ambrosianus. In 
the Pentateuch the Hebrew JHWH appears in the Greek version some- 
times as xvpios 6 Beds, sometimes as Beds alone.’ ‘By merely eliminat- 
ing the name of God’, says C. H. Dodd,* ‘the LXX contributed to 
the definition of monotheism.’ This is true of the later forms of the 
LXX; and even in ii/a.p. the abbreviation xs (for xvUpios) is found 
not only in P. Baden 56, but also in the Chester Beatty papyrus of 
Numbers and Deuteronomy‘ (dated by Kenyon 1st half of ii/a.p.). 
An exception is found in P.Oxy. vii. 1007, a papyrus fragment of 
Genesis (iii/A.D.), in which the Tetragrammaton is abbreviated as a 
doubled Yod (ZZ); this compendium is based upon the initial letter 
of JHWH written in the shape of a Z with a horizontal stroke through 
the middle, the stroke being carried without a break through both 
letters.’ 

About A.D. 128 Aquila’s version had the Tetragrammaton in archaic 
Hebrew letters: see Burkitt and Taylor, Fragments of the Books of 
Kings according to the Translation of Aquila (1897), pp. 15 f. The 
Cairo palimpsest of parts of 3 and 4 Kings fully corroborates the 
statement of Origen (on Psalms ii. 2) that ‘in the more accurate exem- 
plars the (sacred) name is set in Hebrew characters, not of the present 
day, but of very ancient times’, and the parallel statement of St. Jerome 
at the beginning of his Prologus Galeatus (Praef. in Libr. Sam. et 
Malach.; Migne, Patr. Lat. xxviii, cols. 594 f.), ‘ Nomen Domini tetra- 
grammaton in quibusdam Graecis voluminibus usque hodie antiquis 
expressum litteris invenimus’. 

In Origen’s Hexapla (c. A.D. 245), as we see from C. Taylor’s Hebrew- 
Greek Cairo Genizah Palimpsests (1900), pp. 6-11, the Greek versions 


? Baudissin, Kyrios als Gottesname im Fudentum, i. 85, n. 1.! 

*C. H. Dodd, The Bible and the Greeks (1935), p. 4- 

3 P. Baden iv. 56, edited by F. Bilabel, 1924. 

4 Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri V, edited by F. G. Kenyon, 1935. 

5 The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, vol. vii, edited by A.S. Hunt, 1910. The editor 
compares P. Oxy. iv. 656 (Genesis, early iii/A.p.) with its ‘decided tendency 
to omit the word xvpws’: in three passages the second hand filled in the blank 
with xvpee—a blank space, sufficient for four letters, was left by the original 
scribe. 
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of Aquila, Symmachus, and LXX all represented JHWH by TTITTI;* 
in the second column of the Hexapla the Tetragrammaton was written 
in Hebrew characters (cf. the Ambrosian palimpsest, edited by G. 
Mercati, 1896). 

In his exhaustive work, Kyrios als Gottesname im ‘fudentum (1929), 
Wolf W. G. Baudissin roundly declares (ii. 15): ‘Dariiber hinaus 
ergibt sich aus der Art des Artikelgebrauchs bei «vpios, dass in der 
urspriinglichen Septuaginta das Tetragramm nicht in hebriaischen 
Buchstaben beibehalten, ebensowenig mit adwvai umschrieben war, 
und dass dafiir nicht erst spater xpos substituiert worden ist.’ This 
statement is now flatly disproved by a new papyrus of the LX, the 
remains of a roll containing the second half of the Book of Deutero- 
nomy, which in the extant fragments shows no example of xvpios, but 
everywhere the Tetragrammaton written in Aramaic characters. This 
papyrus’ belongs to the Société Royale de Papyrologie du Caire ; it is 
part of the collection of Fouad Papyri, of which Nos. 1-89 were pub- 
lished in one volume (P. Fouad I, 1939), and it bears the Inventory 
No. 266. Written in beautiful, rounded uncials by a Jew who was 
also master of the Greek language, it may be dated to the 2nd or the 
Ist century B.c.:3 the nearest analogue to the script appears to be the 
Dialectical Treatise (now in Paris), written before 160 B.c. (E. Maunde 
Thompson, Intro. to Greek and Latin Palaeography, 1912, pp. 112 f.), 
and there is on one fragment a marginal annotation in a cursive script 
which supports this early date. 

The fragment of the roll that is shown in the accompanying plate 
contains part of chapters xxi, xxii of Deuteronomy—The Song of 
Moses. 


* Cf. St. Jerome, Ep. 25, Ad Marcellam (ed. Hilberg, p. 219): (Dei nomen 
est) tetragrammum, quod avexduwrnrov, id est ineffabile, putaverunt et his 
litteris scribitur: iod, he, vau, he. quod quidam non intelligentes propter 
elementorum similitudinem, cum in Graecis libris reppererint, TTITTI legere 
consueverunt. 

2 The provenance of the papyrus is, as usual, uncertain; but there is some 
reason to believe that it came from the Fayim where we know from several 
sources there was a considerable Jewish colony. 

3 The nearest parallel in date to P. Fouad Inv. No. 266 is P. Ryl. iii. 458 
(ii/B.c.), which also contains fragments of the second half of Deuteronomy ; 
but the scanty remains preserve no use of the sacred name or its equi- 
valent. 

Apart from the Nash papyrus which, according to W. F. Albright (¥. Bibi. 
Lit. 56 (1937), pp. 145-76), is to be dated in the Maccabaean Age, i.e. 
between 165 and 37 B.c. (the oldest specimen, probably for liturgical use, of 
any Hebrew Biblical text), the earliest continuous Hebrew MS. goes no farther 
back than ix/a.p.: see S. A. Cook, The Old Testament, 1936, p. 38, 18. The 
Cairo Genizah has yielded a number of fragments of an earlier date; on this 
see P, Kahle, Z.A.W., 1928, pp. 113 ff. (with many plates), and his not yet 
published Schweich Lectures. 
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The Tetragrammaton appears in col. ii, lines 7 and 15; and one 
sees clearly how the scribe had to prepare each time for his insertion 
of the Hebrew word by making sure that there was plenty of room 
for his right-to-left-written JHWH—after finishing the last Greek 
word from left to right, he would measure off the space, marking it 
with first one dot and then a second. Thus after all those twenty 
centuries we surprise the scribe at work and catch a glimpse of his 
technique. 

The question remains: at the service in a Hellenistic synagogue 
what did the reader of this papyrus roll utter instead of the sacred 
name which he might not say aloud? Either, in keeping with the 
Greek context, he would recite Kyrios,’ or, like any reader of the 
Hebrew O.T., he would say Adénai (Lord): in the time of St. Jerome 
(see note 1 on p. 159) ignorant readers, taking it to be a Greek word, 
actually pronounced it ‘ Pipi’! W. G. WADDELL 


ENOCH ON THE LAST JUDGEMENT (ch. cii. 1-3) 


We only know 1 Enoch in translations. The original appears to have been 
in Aramaic.* Of a Greek translation, Papyrus Bouriant (saec. vi?) pre- 
serves chs. i-xxxii,? and Papyrus Chester-Beatty (saec. iv), ch. xcvii. 6 
to the end, omitting cv and cviii.!. Moreover, large sections from chs. vi- 
x were quoted (some of them twice) by Syncellus,’ and there is a short 
extract from ch. Ixxxix in Cod. Vat. Gr. 1809.° The only complete text 
is the Ethiopic,’ which was translated from the Greek. Each of these 
versions has had its own history, of which every extant witness represents 


' Origen (on Psalms ii. 2) distinctly says of the Tetragrammaton : Aéyerat peév 
77 AAQNAI apoonyopia, ... mapa 5¢ “Ena 7H KYPIOC éxduveirar. On the 
use of xupws, the substitution of which for JHWH the Jewish scribe of this 
papyrus apparently regarded as a profanation, see Deissmann, L.A.E‘., p. 352: 
in a papyrus edited by Wilcken Archiv f. Pap., i, p. 483; iv, p. 246, Ptolemy IV 
Philopator is called ‘illustrious lord of the diadems’ (xvpwos BalowWedv 6 peya- 
Ad8o€0s}]) and ‘lord of the thirty years’ festivals’ (x. tpraxovrernpidwy) ; cf. the 
Rosetta Stone, O.G.I.S. 90'. In 62 B.c. Ptolemy XIII has the title rod xupiou 
Bao.réos Beod. 

? This was the view of Schiirer and Bousset. It has recently been reinforced 
by C. C. Torrey (¥.A.O.S. 62, 1942, §2), whom I wish to thank for sending me 
an offprint of his stimulating article and for a most pleasant and instructive 
correspondence. 

3 Reprinted in Das Buch Henoch, ed. J. Flemming and L. Radermacher, 1901, 
and The Book of Enoch, ed. R. H. Charles, 1912. 

4 The Last Chapters of Enoch in Greek, by Campbell Bonner, 1937. 

5 Reprinted by Radermacher, I.c. and Charles, |.c. 

® Radermacher, l.c. 114. Some other quotations and a small Latin fragment 
(Texts and Studies, ii. 3) may here be left out of account. 

7 Ed. R. H. Charles, 1906; translated by Flemming, l.c. and Charles, l.c. 
(also in his Pseudepigrapha, 1913). 
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a passing phase. Agreement between all of them yields a fairly early 
Greek text, which may, however, still be at variance with the original. 
But agreement is by no means the rule. Syncellus, while sometimes 
strikingly identical with Pap. Bour., very often differs from it. Some- 
times, as e.g. in the list of fallen angels, ch. vi. 7, he reflects a different 
Aramaic original; he often abbreviates, yet in a minority of instances 
agrees with Eth. against the papyrus, or preserves the true reading alone. 
The Chester-Beatty papyrus is the poor copy of a faulty exemplar. The 
Ethiopic finally was translated from a good Greek copy, which neverthe- 
less contained faults from which the existing Greek texts are free. In 
short, the recovery of the genuine text of Enoch is a highly intricate 
task. The interrelation of the extant witnesses cannot be reduced to a 
definite pedigree. Each one of them may, in any given instance, be 
right against the rest;* and their united testimony may still be wrong. 
The following is an attempt to account for the divergences of the 
wording, in Eth. and Greek, of a short passage which offers particular 
problems of text and interpretation.’ 

Chs. ci. 1-cii. 3 form one coherent argument. Three proofs of the 
might of the Most High ought to turn the sinners from their evil ways; 
they, however, refuse to learn the lesson and therefore face eternal 
punishment. The Most High shows his might, first, in his ability to 
withhold rain (ci. 2). The sinners at this sign of his wrath would fain 
implore him, yet they are not turned from blasphemy (ci. 3). This is 
an argument from ‘the might of God in nature’.‘ In his second demon- 
stration (ci. 4-9) ‘ Enoch’ elaborates another aspect of this. The sailors, 
so he argues, experience the might of Him who has set boundaries to 
the sea.’ Hence of vavxAnpot tnv Oadaccay doBovvra <- of Se duaprwAon 

* With one exception: where part of the Ethiopic manuscripts agree with the 
Greek, those disagreeing cannot be supposed to preserve a genuine tradition, 
as long as a revision of Eth. on the basis of Greek manuscripts has not been 
substantiated; cf. Flemming l.c., Einleitung, p. 7. The instances collected by 
C. Bonner, l.c., p. 23, do not prove a revision from the Greek. 

* The argument here developed was broached in an article published two 
years ago in F.B.L. lxi, 1942, 198. Professor Torrey’s comment upon the same 
passage appeared simultaneously in ¥7.4.0.S. 62, 1942, 58. 

3 Joel i. 13; cf. Deut. xi. 17 Jahveh ‘shutting up the heaven’ dupwheas opyn 
and, for the paramount religious significance of the rain, the instructive article 
by R. Patai in Hebr. Union Coll. Ann. 14, 1939, 251. 

4 Cf. Enoch, chs. ii-v. 

5’ Two striking analogies can here serve to stress the essential difference 
between Greek and Semitic thought. (a) The necessity in a storm to sacrifice 
the cargo in order to save the ship (ci. 5) leads to the recognition of the power 
of the Almighty. In Aeschylus (Sept. 768; Ag. 1008) it illustrates the basic 
Greek concept of pndev dyav. (b) In the following verses the Jew is again led 
to his Urerlebnis by witnessing the sea held within its set boundaries (cf. Charles’s 
note on ci. 6). Here the verb ovvednoev (ci. 6) recalls the fundamental Stoic 
doctrine of the ovvdeopos. But the analogy is purely verbal. Natureto ‘Enoch’ 
is not the object of a rational approach, but of myth and marvel. 
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tov tynorov od poPovvrat> (ci. 9). The third revelation of the divine 
might is in the Last Judgement (cii. 1-3). Its terrors, and their effect 
upon the sinners, are set out in three warnings. Of these the first two, 
presaging the impact of the heavenly fire and the divine word (cii. 1), 
structurally correspond with ci. 2 and 3. The third paints the ensuing 
general perturbation (cii. 2 and 3). This description, logically though 
not grammatically, takes the place of the protasis. The apodosis is 
introduced, in the Semitic manner, by ‘and’: xa: ders duaprwAot KA. 
Its last clause ‘ ye shall have no peace’ Eth. = od« éorw duw yaipew 
implies the final condemnation of the sinners (cf. ciii. 8)." 

The problems of this passage stand out when the wording of the 
papyrus,’ with a few self-evident corrections, is compared with the 
Ethiopic: 


Ethiopic Pap. Ch.-Beatty 
1. | When he has brought érav exBadn 
a grievous fire ef’ spas 
upon you tov KAvowva Tov mupos THS 
Kavoews Duwy 
whither will ye flee Tov amrodpavres 
and where will ye find owbnaeabe ; 
deliverance ? 
4 And when he launches Kat orav dw 
his word ed’ dpas 
against you gwvnv adrov 
will you not be affrighted <ovdx)'écecde avveciopevor 
and fear? Kat PoPovpevor ; 


IXY peyady 
3- (a) And all the luminaries 


shall be affrighted (cf. 3d.) 
with great fear 


* ov« add. Bonner (cf. ci. 3). 


' The strange Greek phrase recurs xcviii. 16, xcix. 13, ciii. 8. In all these 
instances Eth. has ‘ peace’ where pap. has ya:pew. The Eth. phrase ‘ye shall 
have no peace’ occurs also in Enoch v. 4, xii. 5, xiii. 1, xvi. 4. In these places it 
corresponds with ov« éorw (€ora) eipnvn in Pap. Bouriant. It follows that xatpew 
and eipnvn in this phrase are synonymous. They are alternative renderings of 
one and the same Semitic prototype. I can quote no Aramaic equivalent. But 
Hebrew ’én §além is rendered ov« éorw eipnvn Ps. xxxvii. 4, and Jer. xii. 12 LXX, 
and ov« éorw xatpew Isa. xlviii. 22 and lvii. 21 LX X—Aquila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion having «ipyv7 in the two latter instances. The variation may be due 
to the Hebrew greeting sdlém being equated with the Greek greeting xa:pew. 
Cf. Anthol. Pal. vii. 419 (Meleager). In view of the uniform rendering of this 
phrase in Eth. and Pap. Bouriant the alternative in Pap. Chester Beatty 
suggests that the latter represents a different recension of the Greek Enoch. 

? Bonner l.c. 58. 
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(5) and all the earth 
shall be affrighted 
and tremble 
and be alarmed 
(c) and all the angels 
shall execute 
their command‘ 
(d) and shall seek to hide 
from the presence 
of the Great Glory 
(e) and the children of the 
earth 
shall tremble and quake 
(f) and ye sinners 
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Kat }* yn cupraca 
CELcopevn 
Kat Tpepovea 
Kat ouvTapaccopevn* 
Kat of ayyeAo Covpravtes)$ 
ouvreAouvTes 
To auvtaxGev avrots 
Kat 6 odpavos Kat oi dwornpes 
cevopevor (cf. 3a) 


KQL TPELOVTES 


amavtes of viow THS ynS 
Kat dpers dpaptwAor 


shall be accursed for ever émKatapatot €is Tov aiwva 
and ye shall have no ov« éorw dv xarpew. 

peace. 

THY ynv ... Tuvrpaloperny pap.: nomin. restit. Youtie. 


! 
? ovvrapaco. Bonner : rvvzpal. pap. 

3 oupravtes (ovv7.; cf. cvvraca 3b pap.) addidi. 
* commands Charles. 


In the first two sections the Greek and Eth. are in close agreement. 
In the third the Greek participles take the place of predicates: an 
imitation of the Semitic original. Here the subsections b, c, and f, 
agree with Eth. The Greek 3e lacks the equivalent of the Eth. ‘and 
quake’, which is needed to make complete the stock phrase ‘ quaking and 
trembling ’.’ Sections 3 a and 3d of Eth. are not represented at the corre- 
sponding places in the papyrus. The latter has nothing corresponding 
with Eth. 3d, yet Eth. obviously cannot be supposed to have invented 
this clause. In the place where its Greek prototype would be expected to 
appear pap. has a phrase corresponding with Eth. 3 a. Thus pap. gives 
us a text less complete than Eth., a text, moreover, the arrangement 
of which is different and structurally inferior to Eth. Earth and angels, 
stars and men: this order cannot be prior to the alternative one, which 
has the stars in the first place. The latter being the order in Eth., it 
is reasonable to base upon it the attempt to account for the three 
peculiarities of pap. in this section, namely (a) the lack of an equivalent 
for Eth. 3d, (b) the displacement of the equivalent of Eth. 3a, and 
(c) the incompleteness of the phrase ‘(tremble and) quake’ in 3e. In 
their combination these features of pap. suggest the following hypothesis. 
The Greek originally had the prototype of Eth. 3a, where it is still 


* Cf. here section 3b, and ch. xiv. 14; also i. §, xiii. 3, xiv. 13 (doBos xa 
tpopos); 4 Esdr. vi. 16 ‘tremble and be shaken’. 
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found in Eth. It was omitted in an ancestor of pap. The omission was 
supplied in the margin. In a subsequent copy this marginal scholion 
penetrated into the text after 3c, expelling the original prototype of 
Eth. 3d. In its new position the last word of 3a (now 3 d), cevopevor, 
coalesced with, and thus caused the disappearance of, cevopevor Kau at 
the beginning of 3 e. 

The last point is self-evident, and serves to confirm the whole 
hypothesis. The sequel cevopevor xa ceropevor kat Tpepovres could not 
but call for simplification. This sequel results from the arrangement 
of the whole of section 3 as it is in pap. The different arrangement 
in Eth. caused the phrase ‘ quaking and trembling’ to be preserved in 
its original completeness. Consequently, the order in Eth. is original. 

If, then, the original Greek had the equivalent of Eth. 3 a at the very 
beginning of section 3, why was this clause subsequently displaced ? 
An answer is suggested by the consideration of the enigmatic words 
7x peyadw, which have no equivalent in Eth. and, as they stand, make 
no sense, seeing that in their present setting they could only mean 
‘fearing with a great noise’. But the Greek equivalent of Eth. 3a (now 
found after 3c) has nothing to correspond with Eth. ‘ with great fear’. 
This would be doBw peyadAw. The duplication is suggestive; in the 
place where, after the dislocation of the greater part of 3 a, doBw 
peyaAw ought to stand, the papyrus has 7)yw peyaAw, which makes no 
sense. It was however a rash assumption‘ that HXQ could have resulted 
from the corruption of an original MOBQ. Palaeography is against it. 
It may now be suggested that both nyw peyaAw and doBw peyadw were 
in the original, and that the very similarity of the two phrases accounts 
for the dislocation of the Greek section 3 a. The words ‘with great fear’ 
were not invented by the Ethiopic translator: the clause 3 is incom- 
plete without them. But }yw peyadw, in spite of its impossible position 
in the papyrus, has no smaller claim upon recognition. Eschatology 
throughout the ages preserves typical features.* The ‘mighty sound’ 


* J.B.L. \xi. 200. 

2 A set of characteristic details recurs wherever the apocalyptists endeavour 
to describe the tribulations of mankind before the Last Day. These details were 
anticipated by the Babylonian astrologers in the typical descriptions of the ‘ evil 
days’ which they connected with the eclipses of the moon and the sun. He who 
peruses the relevant texts in Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens by 
M. Jastrow, jr., Zweiter Band, Erste Hilfte, 1912, 553 ff. and 58s ff., will find 
in them the same features with which he is familiar, for example, from Enoch 
xcix. 4 and the many paralleltexts. Inthe days of ‘tribulation’ (Jastrow 555 f., 591) 
country will fight country (555). There will be internal strife (585 f., 609) 
sedition (594, 605, etc.), and upheaval (609). The brother will stand against the 
brother (597, 605), ‘there will be many dead’ (598, 603). The desolation will 
be increased by natural events, droughts and inundations (passim), which will 
complete the general devastation (565, etc.) and destruction (561 f.,605). There 
will be pestilence (585), dearth (passim), and famine (561 f.,605,etc.). Men will 
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announcing the consummation is one of them, as the following passages 
will suffice to show. 

The arrival of the Great Judge is perceived in a tremendous sound, 
which the apocalyptists indicate by various metaphors.’ 4 Esdr. vi. 
13 (cf. ib. 2 and 23) describes it as ¢wvn and jyxos (vocem plenissimam 
sonus); it is, according to the Sibyl (v. 345), Geov dwvn, a Bpovrndov 
xeAadnpa ; cf. Commodianus 1006 cum strepitu tonitrui descendet impetus 
ignis. Most frequently it is the tuba mirum spargens sonum blown by 
St. Michael (or by Heimdal, his counterpart in the Veluspa). The 
Pauline ‘voice of the archangel, the trumpet of God’ is the voice of 
God hypostatized.* 

In the present passage of Enoch, then, yw peyadw fits the general 
setting, though not in its present position. It belongs to the protasis, 
and not to the apodosis, of section 2. The very relevant parallel Sirach 
xlvi. 17 quoted by Prof. Bonner ad loc. cat €Bpovrncev an’ odpavov 
Kuptos Kat ev HxYw peyadw aKxoveTny eToinge THY Pwvny adTou suggests 
that originally the preposition €v was prefixed to it. The lack of an Eth. 
equivalent is evidence that these words were omitted in some Greek 
copies. Their faulty position in pap., without the preposition, betrays 
the later endeavour to reintroduce them. 


resort to cannibalism (585 f., 597,etc.). Among women there will be abortions 
(561; cf. 924) and miscarriages (556, 594); where children are born, the mothers 
will desert them (585 f.; in the last three details the Babylonian texts have the 
exact equivalent of éxBadovow, éxrp » €yxataXeubovow in Enoch xcix. 5). 
Most of these features have been embodied in a (non-astrological) prophecy of 
about 1400 B.c. presaging the destruction of Babylon (Altorientalische Texte 
zum Alten Testament, ed. H. Gressmann, 2. Aufl., 1926, 231). With the 
astrological texts this prophecy shares still another typical feature: in those 
days of famine and distress ‘people will sell their children for money’ (cf. 
Jastrow, 550, 563, 590, 868, etc.). This serves to confirm an emendation by 
P. Maas in the corresponding passage of Enoch (xcix.5; I withdraw my own 
previous suggestion, 7.B.L. lxi. 195). The meaningless éxzacovow there should 
be éxmpacovow ‘they will sell’. 

* Cf. W. Bousset, Der Antichrist, 1895, 166, and G. H. Box on 4 Esdras, vi. 
23. With the Babylonian astrologers (see preceding note) it is ‘the voice of 
Adad’, i.e. the thunder. 

* Cf. Ephrem’s Sermo de fine extremo, xii: clamabit Dominus de coelo et subvertet 
maledictum. Ephrem uses this touch also in picturing the impending invasion 
of the Huns (Ephrem Syr., ed. Lamy, iii, 1889, 209; cf. Opera Graeca, ed. 
Assemani, ii. 193£ and Lamy, iii. 196). Cf. also the (Byzantine) pseudo- 
Johannine Apocalypse 17 (Tischendorf, Apocal. Apocr. 1886, 84). 

3 The transposition was considered and, wrongly, rejected (7.B.L. Ixi. 199, 
note 27). Professor Torrey (by letter) argued for it, referring to the habit, which 
he had noticed in Semitic scribes, to add words omitted at the end of the relevant 
clause or phrase. Of this habit there may be instances in the Ethiopic text of 
Enoch viii. 1 and ix. 4 (pp. 27. 12 and 29. 12 Flemming). I know, however, of 
no Greek instance. The alternative remains open that the dislocation originated 


from an omission supplied in the margin and subsequently inserted at the wrong 
place. 
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The dislocation in pap. of section 3 a presupposes the present faulty 
position of yyw peyadw. A scribe set to copy 


oux eceabe auvvaciopevor Kar doBovpevoar nyw peyadw 
Kat of dwornpes auvrravtes' cevopevor dow peyadrw 
Kat 1 yn GuvTaca cevomern KTA. 

was as likely as not to skip the second line. 

The consideration of the minor crux which is the phrase jyw peyad@ 
has furnished us with an answer to the question, ‘ why was section 3a 
displaced?’ An identical diagnosis applies to both these corruptions, 
which have proved to be interdependent. Indeed, this kind of corrup- 
tion is typical of all branches of transmission. We can now assert with 
some assurance that 3a had indeed, as previously yw peyadAw, been 
omitted; that, like it, it was supplied in the margin, and that this 
supplement, too, in a later copy penetrated into the text at the wrong 
place.* The space now filled by this intrusion must originally have 
held the prototype of the Eth. 3 d;} for how else is one to account for 
the occurrence of this clause in Eth.? Its original may tentatively be 
reconstructed thus : {nrouvres aoxpuBnvat aro mpoowrov Ts dofns THs 
peyaAdns.’ This clause, we assume, was expelled by the marginal note.‘ 

The diagnosis derives final confirmation from thé interpretation of 
sections 3c andd. The Greek text, reconstructed into agreement with 
Eth., seems to imply that on the Day of Judgement ‘the angels shall 
execute their command and shall seek to hide from the presence of the 
Great Glory’. If they go into hiding, how can they possibly be said at 
the same time to carry out their task ? 

The contradiction is unqualified, yet the wording unambiguous. 
Whether or not Eth. is here capable of an alternative meaning,’ its Greek 


* The first words of this line are problematical. The papyrus has (3d) xa: 6 
ovpavos Kat of dwornpes. Seeing that the following clauses all have one subject 
only, to which ‘all’ isadded in every instance (also 3e Greek), the Ethiopic variant 
is stylistically attractive; it also explains the omission even better than does the 
variant of the papyrus. The latter then may here represent an interpolated text, 
or it may even render an inferior variety of the Aramaic original. Yet the 
wording of pap. is not quite indefensible. It might be argued that ‘heaven 
and stars’ form one composite expression (like ‘ the children of the earth’ in 3 e), 
which was in the Greek from the first, and that the variant in Eth. is due to 
rewriting by the Ethiopic translator. I incline towards the former alternative. 

? Cf. cvii. 1, where xa: eiSov rore, a variant reading for rore reSeapat, interrupts 
the context. For other instances see ¥.B.L. Ixi. 200, note 31. 

3 The omission of this clause was recognized also by Professors Bonner and 
Torrey. 

4 Cf. elnrnoapev mov dvywpev Ciii. 12; épyov dtoxexpuppevov xcviil. 6 (the simplex 
xpumrw does not occur in Enoch); dao mpoowmov tov peyadov ciii. 4; 7 Sofa 7 
peyadn xiv. 20 (1 peyadn Sofa Test. Levi iii. 4). 

5 The recurrence of peyadw (twice) and peyadns in this passage may account 
for the omission of ¢ofw peyadw in the passage transposed from 3a to 3 d. 

* Cf. C. C. Torrey, l.c. 59. 
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original ovvreAovvres to ovvraxOev definitely speaks of a task carried 
out.' It admits of no interpretation that would make section 3 c describe 
the terror wrought by the dawn of the Last Day, as do those preceding 
and following it. It rather supplements sections 1 and 2 by indicating 
a third source of this terror. This implication of the words in question 
is explicit in many other descriptions of the Judgement. The presence 
of the angels heightens the glory of the appearing Lord; they announce 
him, surround him, sing his praise.* Their main task is to gather all 
creation, the quick and the dead, the righteous and the sinners, fallen 
angels and demons, before the throne of Judgement.’ Not rarely they 
are stated, on the basis of Isa. vi. 2, to minister to the Lord with awe, 
even with fear, Aecrovpyouvres peta tpopov.' All this fits the context. 
But while thus ‘ carrying out their task’ the angels cannot possibly ‘ seek 
to hide from God’s presence’. Nor are they anywhere else said to do 
so. Section 3d then cannot possibly refer to the angels. 

While yielding a preposterous meaning, the combination of the 
sections 3c and d also results in a suspiciously irregular form. Through- 
out this passage every grammatical subject has one predicate only.’ 
Here are two, and they are mutually exclusive. The inference is that 
the subject governing the second verb cannot be ‘the angels’. It is not 
the angels that ‘ seek to hide’ from God: it is those who have to undergo 
his Judgement. J7ov rore xpuBynoera: avOpwros ; asks Hippolytus;° 
abdrous Se xpuovar, predicts the Sibyl ;’ ‘ neque locus fugiendi miseris 


supererit’, warns the medieval hymn.’ ‘Men’, then, and not ‘the 


* Exod. v. 14 LXX ov ovvereXeoare ras ovvrafeas tw; Epist. ler. 61 ouvre- 
Aova: tro taxfev. As Professor Torrey suggests, the Aramaic sési may well be at 
the root of the Greek verb. In 1 Esdr. vi. 13 it is rendered émereAcoOn (‘was 
completed’). 

* Enoch i. 4, i. 9, lxi. 9, &c.; Dan. vii. 10; Matt. xxv..31; Ephrem, ed. Lamy, 
iii. 211; id. ed. Assemani (Syr.) ii. 2o9F; Romanos, Kontakion VI (ed. Pitra, 
Anal. Sacra, i. 35), strophes 4 and 14. Cf. Bousset, Antichrist, 159, and Paul 
Volz, Die Eschatologie der jiidischen Gemeinde, 1932, 276. 

3 The resurrection of all through the action of the divine power hypo- 
statized in the ‘angels ’, is the original Persian conception (Ya8t 19. 22; 
Bundahign 30. 7; cf. N. Soederblom, La vie future d’aprés le Mazdaisme, 
1901, 260); it recurs in the Sibylline Oracles, ii. 214 ff. and in Ephrem (Lamy, 
iii. 212). Mark xiii. 27 > Matt. xxiv. 31 is the source for many later writers 
in stressing the awakening ‘ by the angels’ of ‘ the Elect’, while the gathering 
of the wicked is mentioned in Enoch c. 4 and, later on, in pseudo-Hippolytus, 
De consum. (ed. Achelis, p. 305. 25) and by Romanos, I.c., strophe 11 (these 
two are dependent on Ephrem). 

* Romanos, I.c., strophe 17, after Ephrem (ii. 229 and iii. 146 Assemani). 

$ The fact that the predicates are often amplified by synonyms or extensions 
does not affect the argument, for this is a characteristic feature of the style. 
It does not bear upon the matter, as does the instance discussed in the text. 

® Comm. in Daniel, p. 320. 7 Bonwetsch. 7 Or. Sib. v. 273. 

* F. Mone, Lateinische Hymnen des Mittelalters, i, 1853, 420. The (distant) 
model of this conception is Isa. ii. 10. 
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angels’, ought to be the subject of section 3d. The terror of mankind 
before the Judgement is described in the following section.’ In order 
to furnish 3d with the appropriate subject we have only to shift a 
comma. The reference to the angels ends with 3c. The following 
clause reads: ‘and seeking to hide from the Great Glory and quaking 
and trembling all the sons of the earth’.*, The comparative fullness of 
detail in this clause, and the position of the subject right at its end, 
mark the conclusion of the protasis describing the Judgement. As in 
sections 1 and 2 the protasis is followed by an address to the sinners. 

Here again Eth. proves to be based upon a better Greek copy than 
is the Chester-Beatty papyrus. For it is impossible to account for the 
wording of Eth. on the basis of pap. On the other hand the removal 
of the Greek 3d, as it stands in pap., to the place where Eth. has its 
equivalent (namely 3a), has made it possible to restore the Greek 
wording which Eth. translated in 3 d and thereby to recover the true 
meaning of this controversial passage. This is a fair confirmation of 
the hypothesis posed at the beginning of this discussion. 

The particular features of pap. in this passage can all be traced to the 
attempt to supply some earlier omissions. Behind this poor manuscript 
there lies the work of some critic who endeavoured to heal the corrup- 
tions in its ancestor by the recognized method of collation with an 
authoritative exemplar. Misplaced by unskilful copyists, his marginal 
notes became sources of further corruption. 


The diagnosis here suggested may be summed up in a tentative 
reconstruction of the original Greek wording. The subjoined notes 
briefly indicate its gradual corruption. 


2 Kat érav dw é¢’ spas dwvnv adrov ev hyw peyadw, 
ovK éceabe cuvaciopevor kar PoBovpevor ; 
3 (a) Kat of dwornpes ovpravres cercopevor Pofw peyadrw, 


2. €v ixw peyadw was omitted early: this stage is reflected in Eth. Sub- 
sequently it was added, without the preposition, at the end of line 2 (above, 
p. 166, n. 3). 

3(a). wat... cvpravres] v.l. as 6 ovpavos Kat of dwornpes (above, p. 167, n. 1). 
The whole line was omitted owing to homoiarkton and homoioteleuton, after 
}xw peyadw had been added to line 2 and, consequently, after Eth. had been 
produced (above, p. 167). The omitted passage was added in margine by the 


' “Sons of the earth’ here as throughout means ‘men’, not ‘sinners’. 
Charles’s assertion to the contrary is refuted by the wording of the papyrus 
c. 6 (where rnv dAnBeav [cf. civ. 12f.] has dropped out after rovs av@pwrous), 
and ci. 1. Likewise ‘children of heaven’, where it does occur (vi. 2 and 
xiv. 3), denotes ‘ angels’ (‘ watchers’), and not ‘ the righteous’. 

* G. Beer, in Kautzsch’s Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testaments, 1900, 306, 
understood Eth. in this way. Whether his interpretation is compatible with 
Eth. I cannot judge (according to C. C. Torrey, l.c. 59, Beer ‘ cuts quite loose 
from Eth.’). But the Greek on which Eth. is based is surely compatible 
with, or rather demands, this interpretation. 
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(b) Kat % yn ovpraca cevopevn Kat Tpepovoa Kat ovvTapaccopern, 

(c) Kat of dyyeAo ovupravres auvtedouvtes To auvtaxbev adrois, 

((d) Kat {nrovvres arroxpuBnvat aro mpoowmov Ts Sofns Ths peyaAns 

\(e) Kae ceropevor Kat TpEpovres 

dmavtTes of viow THS yns" 

(f) Kat ters duaprwAro xra. 
corrector of a later copy. When this manuscript was copied in turn, the 
marginal supplement, without ¢o8w peyadw, was inserted before 3 e, replacing 
the original 3 d (above, pp. 164 f. and 167). 

3(d). See preceding note. 


3(e). Kat cevopevos coalesced with ceopevor 3a, after this section had been 
transferred to 3d (above, p. 165). 


Ev> hxw peyadw (2) and dmavres (3 €) are only in pap. The first 
words of 3a are doubtful. Otherwise the reconstructed Greek is 
covered by Eth. G. ZUNTZ 


DISPUTED READINGS IN THE SYRIAC SINAITIC 
PALIMPSEST 


F. C. Burxitr’s Evangelion da-Mepharreshe is generally regarded as 
the standard edition of the Old Syriac Gospels. For the Curetonian 
text it is definitive. Here Burkitt was using a clearly written and 
legible manuscript, and he had, as a secondary source, the carefully 
prepared edition of the discoverer and first transcriber.’ 

A more difficult task is the deciphering of the other Old Syriac 
text, the underwriting in the Sinaitic palimpsest discovered by 
Mrs. A. S. Lewis, for in many places the traces of script are so 
fragmentary that no finality of reading has been reached. The long 
list of addenda and corrigenda to the text of the Sinaitic manuscript 
as it is presented in Burkitt’s work which Mrs. Lewis gives in her 
edition, The Old Syriac Gospels,’ is a reflection of this difficulty and 
of the failure of the editors to achieve a fixed text, and it raises, by 
the alternative readings which it offers, a problem for the textual 
critic who wishes to cite the evidence of the palimpsest but who has 
not access to the original. 

Before considering and applying some of the aids which we possess 
towards the solution of this problem, we may review the history of 
the transcription of the manuscript in order that the methods by 
which Burkitt and Mrs. Lewis reached their texts may be compared. 
The manuscript was discovered and photographed by Mrs. Lewis in 
1892. In the following year Bensly, Burkitt, and Rendel Harris 
visited Sinai and transcribed, with the help of a reagent in places, 

* Remains of a Very Antient Recension of the Four Gospels in Syriac . 


discovered, edited, and translated by William Cureton (London, 1858). 
* Appendix I, pp. 271-99. 
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some four-fifths of the text, and Mrs. Lewis who accompanied them 
made some fresh photographs. The transcription, verified later from 
the photographs and supplemented from them by Burkitt, appeared 
in 1894 in an edition’ which clearly indicated the extent of each 
scholar’s decipherment and verification. Mrs. Lewis was in Sinai in 
1895 and in 1897, and on each occasion she made use of a reagent 
in her examination of the manuscript. Reference to the text which 
she published in 18967 shows that she had succeeded in filling many 
of the lacunae of the editio princeps. The results of her expedition in 
1897, when, according to Burkitt,? she again photographed parts of 
the manuscript, appeared in the Expositor,‘ and there, as an explana- 
tion of the meagreness of her results, she wrote that ‘justice had 
already been fully done to the text’.5 Mrs. Lewis made a fresh study 
of the manuscript in 1902, and from that visit she brought back still 
clearer photographs. 

Thus, in preparing his Evangelion da-Mepharreshe which appeared 
in 1904, Burkitt had at his disposal the previous editions of the 
manuscript, Mrs. Lewis’s transcript made in 1895, which differed in 
some places from her printed text,° Mrs. Lewis’s Expositor article 
and her photographs, including those taken in 1902, but he had not 
access to all the results of her examination of the manuscript made 
during the 1902 visit. The original he had not seen since 1893, and 
then he had transcribed only those sections which bear his initials in 
the Syndics’ edition of 1894. All his later work of correcting, con- 
firming, and completing had been done with the aid of Mrs. Lewis’s 
photographs. 

In a review of Burkitt’s book Mrs. Lewis claimed to be in a position 
to dispute his reading of more than eighty verses,’ and this number 
was increased to a total of some three hundred passages when, in 
1906, Mrs. Lewis made her final examination of the manuscript.® 
These variations from Burkitt’s text are listed in the first Appendix 
to The Old Syriac Gospels which appeared in 1910. 

From this account of the decipherment of the palimpsest it is clear 
that Mrs. Lewis had opportunities for studying the original which 
were denied to Burkitt, and although it cannot be inferred that 
Mrs. Lewis’s text is to be preferred, it would be equally uncritical, 
on this evidence, to accept Burkitt’s readings and to reject without 
explanation, those of the other editor. 

* The Four Gospels in Syriac ... edited for the Syndics of the University 
Press (Cambridge, 1894). 

* Some Pages of the Four Gospels re-transcribed from the Sinaitic Palimpsest 
with a translation of the whole text (London, 1896). 

3 Ev. da-Meph. ii. 18. 4 Fifth series, vi. 111-19. 

5 Ibid. 118. © Expository Times, xvi. 250. 

7 Ibid. ® Ibid. xvii. 383. 
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Reference to the copies of Mrs. Lewis’s photographic reproductions 
of the manuscript’ is rarely helpful in deciding the reading of those 
disputed passages. More important as aids in the determination of 
the true text are two contributions for which we are indebted to 
Dr. Hjelt of Helsinki. The first is a report of a comparison of the 
readings in Mrs. Lewis’s Appendix I with the text of the original 
which he made during a visit to Sinai in 1911. I have access to this 
report in three forms. One, an article by Mrs. Lewis,’ lists the 
passages in which her reading was, in Hjelt’s view, correct (133 places) 
or possible (21), and similarly classifies as correct (7) or possible (11) 
those verses in which Hjelt favoured Burkitt’s reading. In her article 
Mrs. Lewis states that a leaflet, explaining Hjelt’s report in more 
detail, was being prepared by Messrs. Williams and Norgate, but 
this was never issued.) Instead there appeared in 1913 from the 
Cambridge University Press four quarto leaves, bearing the heading 
‘Additions and Emendations collected from the manuscript in 1897, 
1902, and 1906’,‘ in which Mrs. Lewis supplements and corrects the 
translation which accompanied her edition of 1896. A number of 
the readings in this pamphlet are marked as ‘verified from the manu- 
script in 1911 by Professor Hjelt’, but, as the evidence is given in 
English, this form of the report is not a full statement of Hjelt’s 
results. The third form is the report as transcribed by Mrs. Lewis 
in 1914 in a copy of The Old Syriac Gospels which was given by her 
to Dr. Mingana and which is now in the Selly Oak Colleges’ Library.‘ 
Certain readings in the first Appendix in this book are underlined 
and marked either with (c) as, in Hjelt’s view, correct or with (p) as 
probable; the others have a question mark against them to indicate 
that Hjelt was unable to read the text. Mrs. Lewis has also added 
Hjelt’s observations on his decipherment of a number of passages. 
Thus on Matt. xx. 15, a verse which does not appear in the first form 


of the report, Mrs. Lewis has ,duns for Burkitt’s Jago, but Hjelt 
says: ‘I suppose sisal because there seem to me to be two Lamadhs’. 
Another verse which does not appear in the first form is Mark viii. 3, 


where Hielt observes: ‘I can see only .... ch is<sst 2 


* The Old Syriac Gospels, p. 294. To the list there given of libraries which 
contain these reproductions may be added the Selly Oak Colleges’ Library, 
which possesses the copy which belonged to Rendel Harris. 

* Expository Times, xxii. 477-8. Cf. Expositor, Eighth series, ii. 4-6. 

3 I am indebted to Williams and Norgate, Ltd., for this information. 

4 The date, the place of publication, and the author’s name are omitted 
from the pamphlet, but the Cambridge University Press has supplied this 
information. 

5 The original report was placed in Westminster College, Cambridge. 
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decision between the readings ear’ 3x25 and réaqzs is not 
possible for me, but ~acal seems to me to be certain.’ 


Valuable as is Hjelt’s report, it is, unfortunately, not exhaustive, 
for he was not allowed to use a reagent. According to Mrs. Lewis 
this prohibition explains also why all Hjelt’s emendations did not 
commend themselves to her. In a note written in Mingana’s copy 
of her book she rejected Hijelt’s readings in the following passages : 
Matt. xx. 15; Mark xvi. 5,8; Luke ix. 38, xvi. 16, xix. 28; John 
xiii. 22. She accepted his verdict in the following verses where he 
favoured Burkitt’s text: Matt. xxii. 19; Mark xiv. 9; Luke xix. 5; 
John vii. 32, x. 9, xiii. 38." 

The second check on the accuracy of Mrs. Lewis’s decipherment 
is afforded by Hjelt’s Syrus Sinaiticus,’ an edition which presents the 
codex in facsimile. The photographs reproduced in this work exhibit 
a much more legible text than do those taken by Mrs. Lewis, especially 
those made on her earlier visits. Until the palimpsest is available in 
an edition produced with the help of ‘Fluoreszenzphotographie’ ,? 
Hjelt’s facsimile must be an important means of controlling the text. 
From a study of the facsimile of those passages from Matthew and 
Mark in which Hjelt in his report adopts Mrs. Lewis’s readings 
against Burkitt’s, I find that, while many of the passages are un- 
decipherable and must be passed over, I agree with Hjelt’s verdict 
in the following verses: Matt. i. 2; ii. 9; iii. 3, 143; V. 19, 423 Viii. 
4, 16; xv. 2; xvii. 20; xxi. 38; xxiii. 17; xxiv. 2, 41; Xxv. 11; 
xxvii. 20, 37, 43. Mark i. 29; v.18; vi. 49; Vili. 2,12; xi. 22; 
xiii. 25, 27, 28; xiv. 19,22, 24. On Matt. viii. 29 Hjelt commented 
in his report: ‘I can with certainty verify only rtaqyon\ dade. 
The following words may be rYeten hot cdunto.’ From 
an examination of the facsimile I conclude that he is probably right 
in reading r<Ysys0x; the rest is illegible. The text is not equally 
clear in all those passages, but, in each case where I have adopted 
Hjelt’s view, there is sufficient visible to enable one to decide between 
the alternatives suggested by the editors, e.g. in Mark v. 18 gilso 


can be read, there is not room for smanasalh, and the Tau which 
is visible fits Mrs. Lewis’s suggestion of sds. 

Hjelt’s Syrus Sinaiticus is useful not only as a check on Mrs. Lewis’s 
decipherment but also as a valuable means of testing the accuracy of 
his report. Examination of the readings accepted as correct by 
Hjelt in the first two Gospels shows that, where the facsimile allows 


* Cf. the list in Expository Times, xxii. 478. 
? Arthur Hijelt, Syrus Sinaiticus (Helsingfors, 1930). 
3 For an interesting discussion of this see P. Kahle, OLZ. xxxiv. 964-5. 
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us to reach a decision, Hijelt’s judgement is to be endorsed, and, 
although frequently no decision is possible for us because of the 
indistinctness of the underwriting, in none of those passages examined 
are the traces of script incompatible with the reading adopted. The 
study of this check and counter-check on Mrs. Lewis’s list suggests 
that in Hjelt’s report we have a reliable criterion and that we may 
accept with some confidence as the text of the palimpsest those readings 
to which Hjelt has given his endorsement. 

Acceptance of this result makes necessary a revision of the evidence 
of the Sinaitic palimpsest as it is cited by Legg in the ‘New Tischen- 
dorf’. Occasionally Mrs. Lewis’s readings have Leen adopted in this 
work, but, of those verified by Hjelt, three only have been noted in 
the critical apparatus. They are Matt. ii. 2 (et dicebant with Sy.*), 
viii. 4 (testimonium for the in testimonium of Sy.°-), and *viii. 16 
(uerbo eius with Sy.*-)." To those may be added now the readings of 
the following passages in which Legg’s citation of the evidence of the 
palimpsest requires modification : 


Matt. xv. 2 Sy.*: yap as Sy.* 
xvi. g Sy.* ex eis as Sy.°: 
*xxili. 17 Sy.*: wai; Sy.* om. 
(In the remaining passages Sy.° is not extant.) 
*xxv. 11 Sy.* domine noster, domine noster as Sy.?®*®. Mer. 
*xxvil. 37 Sy.* cum sederent, without et. 
Mark v. 18 Sy.*: et cum ascendisset sedit. Burkitt’s text saa] 


»marazald [anlso is represented by Legg 
thus: et cum discipuli eius ascenderent Sy.*-? 
vi. 55 Sy.* cucurrerunt instead of Legg’s miserunt. 
*viii. 12 Sy.*- r@ avedpare adrod. 
*xiii. 27 Sy.* am’ dxpov. 
*xiv. 22 Sy.* rodré eorw. 
*24 Sy.* rovrd éorw. 
xvi. 4 Sy.* iwerunt instead of Legg’s uenerunt. 


The remaining readings in Mrs. Lewis’s list, especially those which 
were adjudged ‘possible’ or ‘probable’ by Hjelt, introduce a further 
problem in the representation of the evidence of the Sinaitic palimpsest. 
It is not proposed to enter into a discussion of the problem here, but 
it may be observed that adequate representation of the evidence 
requires some indication of the existence of the alternative readings, 
and those who cite the text must either give both readings or note 
the authority for the reading selected. 


* The passages marked with an asterisk were read by Mrs. Lewis in 1902 
and re-verified in 1906. 
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THE PHILOXENIAN TEXT OF THE ACTS IN THE 
CAMBRIDGE SYRIAC MS. ADD. 2053 


On the margin of folio 1a of the Cambridge University Syriac manu- 
script Add. 2053 there is cited, among other Biblical passages, the 
Philoxenian text of Acts ii. 1-11. The value of this citation may be 
shown to depend on the identification of the manuscript in which it 
is preserved. 

Add. 2053, which consists of two vellum leaves ‘ written in Nestorian 
Estrangéla, probably of the xii-xiii cent.’, is included by Dr. Cook in 
his list of unidentified manuscripts." He has described the contents of 
the leaves as ‘short homilies on select passages. They seem to be 
translated from the Greek, and in some cases they are supplemented 
by alternative renderings (in Jacobite).’* These fragments I have now 
been able to identify as from James of Edessa’s revision of the Syriac 
version of the Hymns of Severus. Folio 1 contains hymns on Pentecost, 
folio 2 hymns on the God-bearer, and the text, as printed by Dr. Cook, 
varies but little from that given in the edition of E. W. Brooks.3 

The Biblical quotations in the margin of Add. 2053 derive from the 
editorial activity of James, for when he brought the translation of the 
Hymns into closer conformity with the original he added at the same 
time in the margin of his revised text the Scriptural references in full. 
The fragment of the Acts in the Cambridge manuscript is therefore 
not primarily an unpublished addition to our limited evidence for the 
Philoxenian version of the Acts; it is rather a late source, alternative 
to that printed by Brooks‘, for the Biblical text used by James of Edessa. 

The text of the fragment (C) usually follows that edited by Brooks 
(B); where it disagrees, it is often to follow the Philoxenian as 
presented in White’s edition (W), but in the following places it is 
independent of both, though twice it has been influenced by the 
Peshitta (P). 

WB Cc 
ver. 2 Lwoss Luoio 
4 haweo bwod lavas? bwoss 
5 P ee... oon! oom bulo 
wo om. 9 
7 P cual ewok 
9 2Oon>0 om. © 
10 P Lia Lod 
(Bhiat) obssos Jheso[eh] P 
WiLL1aM Durr McHarpy 


? Wright and Cook, A Catalogue of the Syriac Manuscripts preserved in the 
Library of the University of Cambridge, p. xxvii n. ? ibid. p. 1189. 
3 Patrologia Orientalis, tom. vi, pp. 147 ff. and 157 ff. 4 ibid. p. 148. 
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MATTHEW iv. 4 


THE editions end this verse thus: émi mavri pyar. éxmopevopevw 
Sua ordparos Geod. In Das Evangelium Matthaei, p. 9, Wellhausen 
preferred the shorter reading éwi mavri pyar Oeod, found in D. 
In Legg the apparatus gives as supporters of D the following: 
abdg'k, syr. pal., Aug. k, however, represents nothing after dvOpwmos, 
so that we have no evidence to show that it really went with D. On 
the other hand, the attestation for the shorter reading can be increased. 
aur., f, ff', 1, ug. have the usual reading ‘in omni uerbo quod procedit 
de ore dei’. A has what looks like an independent version of the 
longer Greek text, ‘in omni uerbo procedenti ex ore dei’. In ¢, ‘in 
omni uerbo dei quod procedit de ore’, the shorter text has been 
corrected to the longer, but the correction has gone wrong, and two 
Vulgate manuscripts, DJ, combine the longer and the shorter reading, 
‘in omni uerbo dei quod procedit de ore dei’. Thus, in addition to 
those cited by Legg, ancestors of four Latin manuscripts at least had 
the shorter reading. It is supported by the following Latin fathers : 
Tertullian (according to Rénsch), Epiphanius (Interpretatio Euange- 
liorum, ed. Eriksen, p. 10, |. 4), Arnobius Junior (Expositiunculae in 
Euangelium, ed. Morin, p. 136, 1. 20). Firmicus Maternus elsewhere 
always takes his New Testament quotations from Cyprian, but here 
is independent and has the shorter reading (ed. Ziegler, p. 35, ll. 1-2). 
Tregelles has the note, exmopevopevw d:a ordparos] om. Hil. 619 (ut 
vid.). Clement of Alexandria quotes €v 7@ prjpati xvpiov. It is 
probable that he is using Matthew, where xupiov for Oeod is rendered 
by syr.sin., cur., rather than Luke, where the variant xvpiov is not 
known. 

We can now reconstruct the history of the two variants. The 
Greek original ézi wdvri pyyatt Geod was later expanded from the 
LXX to éi wavre prpate éxropevopévw 51a otdparos Geod. The un- 
expanded form was translated into Latin and later underwent two 
independent corrections from the Greek, one producing the form 
extant in A and the second that current in the other longer Latin 
texts. 

In Luke iv. 4 we can distinguish three forms of the text. In the 
earliest, that of the Egyptian authorities, the verse ended at dv@pw7os. 
Most witnesses have assimilated this to the original form of Matt. iv. 4 
by adding GAA’ éi wdvre pratt Geod. Other witnesses have adapted 
this to the full LXX form as in Matthew. If this suggestion is 
correct, the second stage in the corruption of Luke’s text is indirect 
evidence for the original form of Matthew. 
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*Emavw, Mark xiv. 5, AN ADDENDUM 


JEROME can now be added to the authorities which omit ézdvw." In 
the Tractatus in Marc. xiii. 32-33 et xiiti. 3-6 (Morin, Anecdota 
Maredsolana, III, pars ii, 368 f.) he quotes once ‘potuit uenumdari 
trecentis’, and once ‘potuit trecentis denariis uenumdari’. The 
exposition supports the absence of any equivalent of ézdvw. 


NOTE ON DR. SOUTER’S EDITION OF THE 
GREEK NEW TESTAMENT 


At the end of my study ‘Western Text and Original Text in the 
Epistles’ (J.T.S. xlv. 60-5) I referred to ‘the text of Souter’. Strictly 
speaking I should have described it as ‘ the text that appears to be behind 
the Revised Version’. The beginning of Dr. Souter’s preface makes 
the matter clear: ‘ Huius editionis Noui Testamenti Graeci lex haec 
constituta est, ut is textus, qui Anglae recensioni anno 1881 editae 
subesse uidetur quique Oxoniensium manibus teritur, denuo sed 
nitidiore forma typis imprimeretur’. Dr. Souter’s valuable apparatus 
is his own work, but he cannot and should not be held responsible 
for the readings in the text, which was imposed upon him. 


G. D. KILPATRICK 


MATTHEW v. 38 f.? 


ACCORDING to Matt. v. 38f., Jesus opposed to the old maxim ‘An 
eye for an eye’ the rule ‘Resist not evil: but whoever shall smite 
thee on the right cheek, turn to him the other also’. The passage 
raises a great many problems. First, Luke, indeed, has the rule ‘And 
to him that smiteth thee on the one cheek, offer also the other’.3 
But he has not the old maxim ‘An eye for an eye’ to which it is 
opposed in Matthew. Which, if either, of the two versions is original ? 
Or is it too old-fashioned to suggest that possibly both are, going 
back to different sermons? (A minor item to be considered in this 
connexion is that while Matthew alone speaks of the right cheek and 
the other, Luke speaks of the one cheek and the other.) Secondly, is 
the rule ‘Resist not evil’ a natural product of the Rabbinic, Jewish 
teaching of the time (or at any rate, of one school of Rabbinic theology) 
or is there anything new?‘ Thirdly, how far does the passage allude 

* Cf. J.T.S. xlii. 181 f. 

? A summary of the following observations was contributed to Professor 
C. H. Dodd’s Seminar on ‘The Oral Tradition behind the Gospels’ at 
Cambridge. 

3 vi. 29. 

4 For a discussion of this question, see, for example, Strack-Billerbeck, Das 
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back to the description of the suffering servant of the Lord in the 
Old Testament and forward to the treatment meted out to Jesus 
during the trial? All these and several more points I do not propose 
to discuss; and I shall concentrate on two questions only. First, 
was the teaching of Jesus (or whoever the author of Matt. v. 38f. 
may have been) directed against talion in the literal sense, or, in other 
words, was talion in the literal sense still practised or taught? 
Secondly, what is the significance, for the history of the Jewish law 
concerning insult, of the connexion made in the passage under notice 
between the maxim ‘An eye for an eye’ and the case of smiting 
a man’s cheek? My answer to the first question will be in the 
negative ; and to the second, that the passage most probably reflects 
a pre-Talmudic state of the law. 


I 


First, then, I submit that the teaching of Matt. v. 38f. was not 
directed against talion in the literal sense. To my mind there can be 
no doubt that, by the time of Jesus, retaliation in the case of damage 
to a person had been completely superseded by money penalties. Not 
a single instance of the practice of retaliation is mentioned in the 
sources. Both Mishnah and Mekhilta reject any literal interpretation 
of the sentence ‘An eye for an eye’ and lay down that the wrongdoer 
has to pay damages.’ It might, perhaps, be objected that these works, 
though containing old material, were not completed until the end of 
the second century (Mishnah) or even later (Mekhilta). But this 
argument loses much of its weight when we consider that the system 
of damages set forth by Mishnah and Mekhilta is of so elaborate and 
subtle a nature (I shall have to give a few illustrations below, in 
discussing my second question) that we have to allow a long time for 
its growth. In other words, it is clear that talion must have been 
ousted by a pecuniary settlement long before the detailed provisions 
concerning the latter which we find in Mishnah and Mekhilta were 
established. Consequently, even if we assume that these provisions 
do not belong to the older material (an unlikely assumption in this 
general form, in my opinion, though one probable instance of diver- 
gence from the law of the time of the New Testament will be given 
under II), we still arrive at the conclusion that the principle of talion 
can no longer have formed part of the law in the age of Jesus. Had 
Jesus attacked this principle, he would have been guilty of a strange 
anachronism. 


Evangelium nach Matthdus erldutert aus Talmud und Midrasch, vol. i, 1922, 
pp. 341 ff., and Montefiore, Rabbinic Literature and Gospel Teaching, 1930, 
pp. 5off. 

' For references see Strack-Billerbeck, loc. cit. 
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There are, it is true, two points occasionally adduced for the 
opposite view.’ For one thing, it is said, there seems to have been 
a group of Sadducees, the Boethusaeans, in favour of actual retaliation, 
and their attitude was shared by at least one Talmudic authority, 
Rabbi Eliezer. This is correct. But it is doubtful whether this 
doctrine represents a true survival of ancient legal ideas; it may well 
have been a revival due to the Sadducean theory that the Bible 
ought to be interpreted quite literally and not, as among the Pharisees, 
in a way that rendered it possible to introduce outside notions. What 
is more important, it is difficult to see why Jesus should have addressed 
the words here discussed precisely to the holders of that theory. 
There is no sign of his singling out Sadducean doctrines anywhere 
in the Sermon on the Mount. The other point sometimes advanced 
is a paragraph from Josephus,’ where he says that a man who mutilates 
another should be mutilated in the same manner, unless the person 
wronged is satisfied with damages. Now this regulation is not referred 
to at all in Jewish sources ; it agrees neither with that of the Pharisees 
nor with that of the Sadducees nor with that of any dissentient 
authority. It very much looks as if Josephus, when he had to interpret 
the Biblical maxim ‘An eye for an eye’, had gone to Roman law for 
guidance. The XII Tables, as is well known, do give a regulation 
somewhat like his, in VIil2. Admittedly it was out of date by the 
time that Josephus wrote. But he was not a lawyer; he had to make 
the Biblical sentence palatable to his Roman readers; and a provision 
of the XII Tables known to Festus and Gellius, and obviously a 
favourite topic of debate, may have been known to him. Si membrum 
rupit, ni cum eo pacit, talio esto, says Festus, Si membrum rupit, ni 
cum e pacto, talio esto, says Gellius.* In any case Josephus is so 
much out of touch with the main line, or lines, of Jewish law on this 
matter that his testimony must be ruled out. 

So far I have appealed to external evidence only, and I grant that 
it might be regarded as not fully conclusive. Actually the principal 
reason why the question has remained controversial up to our day 
seems to me to be that nothing but external evidence has ever been 
considered. (A subsidiary reason is the desire on the part of Christian 
scholars to make the preaching of Jesus as original as possible and 
the desire on the part of Jewish scholars to explain away any origina- 
lity.) I believe, however, that there is a clue in the text itself. 
The author of Matt. v. 38f. opposed to the maxim ‘An eye for an 
eye’ the rule ‘Resist not evil’; and he illustrated the rule by the 
case where a man has his ears boxed; in this case, he said, the other 
cheek should be offered. Supposing for a moment the maxim ‘An 

* See Strack-Billerbeck, loc. cit. * Ant. Fud. 4. 8. 35 (280). 

3 p. 363. 4 Noct. Att. 20. 1. 14. 
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eye for an eye’ had meant actual talion in the case of mutilation at 
the time and Jesus had intended to attack this principle: would the 
case of a slap in the face not have been an excessively weak illustration 
of his new position? Would it not have been absolutely necessary to 
give a far more serious example? Would he not have said something 
to this effect: But whosoever tears out one of thine eyes, forgive him 
and do not require that one of his be torn out? Certainly nowadays 
we can use the exhortation ‘Turn the other cheek’ even for the most 
serious cases. But it is hardly needful to point out that we must not 
take our proverbial use back into the New Testament. The author 
of the passage under notice cited the case of smiting a man’s cheek, 
not as a proverbial case covering all kinds of injury, even the gravest, 
but as the best example that he could find of the situation to which 
his warning not to demand ‘An eye for an eye’ was to apply. This, 
I repeat, shows that he was not combating the principle of talion in 
the case of mutilation. In fact it shows that he was not thinking 
of the law concerning damage to a person at all. A slap in the face 
is a case, not of mutilation, but of insult—a very different thing. 
From the choice of this example it is evident that the author of 
Matt. v. 38 f. pronounced immoral not the law concerning mutilation 
but the law concerning insult. A man should be meek under an 
insult, this was his teaching, and not insist on such redress as the 
maxim ‘An eye for an eye’ would give him—which was such a sum 
of money for this kind of insult and such a sum for another kind.’ 
It follows that in the eyes of the author of the passage here examined 
the maxim ‘An eye for an eye’ governed the law concerning insult, 
was the basis for the fines to be paid by him who had committed an 
insult to the person insulted. In the eyes of the author of the passage, 
that is, that maxim, far from enjoining literal talion in the case of 
mutilation, simply stood for the idea of accurate reparation, the 
exaction of amends precisely corresponding to the wrong done. In 
the case of insult there had never been any talion (how could there 
be ?) but always money penalties. Where the maxim ‘An eye for an 
eye’ is connected with this offence, its horrifying character must 
have gone, it can have reference only to fines. All this is argument 
from purely internal evidence ; and the result is that Matt. v. 38 f. is 
the earliest positive testimony preserved to us of that stage of Jewish 
law where the principle ‘An eye for an eye’ had only the refined 
meaning of restitution by means of money. 

Once this is recognized, three points, otherwise incompatible with 
the passage analysed, become fully intelligible and indeed may be 
considered strong confirmation of the interpretation submitted. In 
the first place, in the Mishnah also (and in Roman law) the case of 


* A list of fines is quoted from the Mishnah by Strack-Billerbeck, loc. cit. 
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smiting a man’s cheek serves to illustrate just that situation where 
there is only insult but no damage to a person. [I shall come back to 
this later on, but would lay much emphasis on it in this connexion. 
In the second place, neither of the two further examples given in 
Matthew, in v. 39 and 40, is a case of mutilation. I need not here 
inquire whether these illustrations come from the same hand as v. 38 f. 
It is sufficient to remark that whoever put them in their present place 
did not think of combating the principle of retaliation but regarded 
the cry ‘An eye for an eye’ as characterizing him who stands on his 
rights and honour instead of humiliating himself before his fellow 
man. Which means that he proceeded from the refined Rabbinic 
meaning of the maxim, from ‘An eye for an eye’ as signifying the 
claim to accurate, nicely calculated compensation. In the third place, 
it is noteworthy that when Jesus quoted the old Biblical maxim, he 
omitted the first clause ‘Life for life’ and mentioned only ‘Eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth’. This is significant. In the case of homicide, 
the Rabbis did not abolish retaliation, at least not in theory : a murderer 
was liable to capital punishment, and even he who killed a man 
unwittingly could save himself only by escaping into a city of refuge." 
Accordingly the clause ‘ Life for life’ was not divested by the Rabbis 
of its literal meaning in the way in which the other clauses ‘ Eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth’, &c. were. The natural result was that the two 
parts of the maxim drifted far apart, in law and in the minds of the 
people: the clause ‘Life for life’ belonged to criminal law, was 
connected with the death penalty, the other clauses ‘Eye for eye’ 
and so on belonged to private law, were connected with monetary 
compensation. Had this development not yet been completed by the 
time of Matt. v. 38f., had ‘An eye for an eye’ still implied actual 
talion, the omission of ‘ Life for life’ would be incomprehensible. It 
is readily accounted for, however, on the basis of the thesis here 
proposed. When Matt. v. 38 f. was written, ‘An eye for an eye’ was 
no longer interpreted as demanding literal talion but was referred to 
damages. The separation of ‘Eye for eye’ and so on from ‘ Life for 
life’ was complete, and it did not occur to the author of the passage, 
who was thinking of insult, a matter of private law, to bring in the 
criminal law clause, ‘ Life for life’. 


II 
At this juncture a problem arises which, as far as I can see, has 
completely escaped notice. In Rabbinic law as we know it from 
Mishnah and Mekhilta, the case of smiting a man’s cheek does not 
fall under the provision ‘An eye for an eye’ at all, but under the 


* A survey of the law of homicide is given by Strack-Billerbeck, op. cit., 
PP. 254 ff. 
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provision, to be found in Deut. xxv. 11 f., “Then thou shalt cut off 
her hand’. In other words, in Rabbinic law as we know it, the 
insulting party’s duty to pay a fine to the party insulted is based on 
that injunction from Deuteronomy. Yet Jesus assumed that it was 
based on ‘An eye for an eye’: when he demanded that a man should 
reply to a slap in the face by offering the other cheek, he was illus- 
trating an attitude that leaves behind the old principle ‘An eye for 
an eye’. This is a real conflict, which calls for an explanation. 
I thus come to my second question: Is there any significance for the 
history of the Jewish law concerning insult in the connexion made in 
Matt. v. 38f. between the maxim ‘An eye for an eye’ and the case 
of smiting a man’s cheek, and, if so, what is it ? 

In order to answer this question, a closer inspection of the Rabbinic 
law on the matter and its evolution will be necessary. As I pointed 
out, the case of smiting a man’s cheek appears in Rabbinic argument 
as a typical case of insult, of insult unqualified, without actual damage 
to a person.’ The same is true of Roman law, where the praetor’s 
edict gave as example of actionable insult the case that Aulo Agerio 
pugno mala percussa est.? In fact already the first Roman codification, 
the XII Tables, in VIII 4, laid down a penalty of 25 asses for iniuria, 
understanding by this such modes of insult as a box on the ears. 
There is no reason to assume any influence of Roman on Jewish law 
(though it is impossible to disprove it). A slap in the face must have 
been so natural an example of insult in ancient times that the lawyers 
of various countries would think of it independently of one another. 
We find it mentioned as part of the humiliating treatment of the 
suffering servant of the Lord in the Old Testament, we find its 
insulting character considered in Germanic systems. When we ask 
what it is that made it so natural an example of insult for ancient 
lawyers, we have to remember that mere insulting words were not 
enough to justify proceedings ; that dangerous words such as hostile 
spells belonged to a different class of delicts altogether, at least for 
a long period; and that in the case of blows resulting in serious 
injury such as the loss of a limb, the element of actual damage to 
a person was very much more important than that of insult (which, 
be it noted, might be entirely absent, for instance, if there was an 
honest fight or a mishap). It is easy to see how the kind of insult 
expressed by a slap in the face became the prototype of insult in the 
legal sense. 1 have elsewhere attempted to show‘ that the very term 
employed by the XII Tables, iniuria, reflects the development out- 


? See the list of fines referred to above, p. 180, n. 1. 

* See Lenel, Das Edictum Perpetuum, 3rd ed., 1927, p. 398. 

3 See His, Das Strafrecht des deutschen Mittelalters, vol. ii, 1935, p. 97- 
4 Cambridge Law Fournal, 1938, pp. 401 ff. 
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lined. The XII Tables declared punishable first membrum ruptum, 
secondly os fractum, and thirdly iniuria. Whereas the two former 
involved actual damage to a person (there is no need here to go into 
the exact difference—a hopeless task), iniuria signified harmless blows 
such as a slap in the face. Why was the word iniuria, the native 
meaning of which is ‘an unlawful act’ or ‘illegality’, used to denote 
a slap in the face? Were membrum ruptum and os fractum not also 
instances of imiuria in this wider, untechnical sense? They were, 
and no doubt the Romans knew it. But it was only in cases like 
a slap in the face that unlawfulness alone, so to speak, constituted 
the offence, that the rather abstract notion of ‘violation of another 
person’s rights’ was in the foreground, not concealed behind any 
more concrete facts like a broken limb or a torn out eye, that the 
plaintiff could show the judge no glaring damage but appealed for 
redress on the sole ground that ‘a wrong’, imiuria, had been done to 
him. Consequently it was cases like a slap in the face, cases of wrong 
pure and simple, that received the technical appellation of iniuria, 
‘unlawfulness proper’. We may say that these cases made early 
lawyers aware of the existence of a thing like violation of another 
person’s rights as such, independent of real damage; or, as I concluded 
above, that the kind of attack expressed by a slap in the face became 
the prototype of that spiritual delict, insult. 

Whether under Roman influence or no (and I think there was 
none), the Rabbis used the case of smiting a man’s cheek as illustra- 
tion of the delict of insult. When it came to making this delict 
actionable, however, they were in some difficulty. In Roman law 
the XII Tables mentioned the delict, and any reforms that became 
desirable were easily effected by the praetor. The Bible, however, 
had no obvious provision concerning insult. Yet—and this is a point 
of fundamental importance for a proper understanding of the evolu- 
tion—in the view of the Rabbis, if there was to be a regulation, it 
must have its basis in the Bible. In one way or another, that is, any 
action that was to lie in the case of insult must be derived from the 
Bible. We have no details left of the various attempts—for there 
must have been more than one—that they made to solve the difficulty. 
We do know, however, the ingenious method by which it was finally 
overcome. The final system as set forth in Mishnah and Mekhilta 
may be summarized thus.’ If a man attacked another, there were 
five kinds of damages that had to be considered: according to the 
particular circumstances, sometimes it was only one of them, some- 
times several or even all, to which the wrongdoer was liable. First, 
there was compensation for actual damage to a person; secondly, for 


* See, in the main, Mishnah Baba Kamma 8 and Mekhilta on the passages 
from Exodus to be quoted in the course of the following discussion. 
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the pain caused; thirdly, for loss of time, incapacity to work; 
fourthly, for the cost of healing, doctor’s fees; and fifthly, for insult. 
The Biblical basis for the first four of these five kinds of damages 
the Rabbis found in the Mishpatim, the ‘Judgements’, Exod. xxi f. 
Compensation for actual damage to a person was rested by them on 
Exod. xxi. 24, ‘Eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for 
foot’. I have already remarked that, for the Rabbis, this provision 
referred to a pecuniary settlement. Here I have to add that they 
confined it to the case where real damage has been inflicted on 
a person, where, for example, an eye or a foot has been lost. The 
second kind of compensation, for pain, the Rabbis deemed to be 
indicated by Exod. xxi. 25, ‘Burning for burning, wound for wound, 
stripe for stripe’. By this enumeration of several hardly distinguish- 
able and apparently negligible modes of wounding, the Rabbis argued, 
the Bible intended to impose on the offender the obligation to make 
amends for pain even if no physical damage may have resulted, for 
instance, if he touched another man with a hot spit. For the third 
kind of compensation, compensation for loss of time, Exod. xxi. 19 
was adduced by the Rabbis, ‘Only he shall pay for the loss of his 
time’ (literally, ‘for his ceasing’, or perhaps, ‘for his sitting down’) ; 
and the same verse served as basis for the fourth kind, compensation 
for the cost of healing, ‘And he shall cause him to be thoroughly 
healed’. So far, so good. The linking of the first four kinds of 
compensation with the ‘Judgements’ in the fashion just described 
may seem artificial to a modern reader, but it is at least perfectly 
intelligible and not vastly different from some Roman ‘ interpretations’ 
of statutes and edicts, especially the logic of the Pontiffs, or even 
from certain feats of English jurisprudence. Of all these four kinds 
of compensation (or, more cautiously, of all except compensation for 
pain), even a modern historian has to admit that the beginnings at 
any rate are really there,in the Bible. But what about the fifth kind, 
compensation for indignity inflicted? Where did the Rabbis get 
Scriptural authority for this? They got it from Deut. xxv. 11 f. 
This provision, if we read it without Rabbinic spectacles, ordains 
that a woman who commits a certain obscene and vicious crime shall 
have her hand cut off. According to the Rabbis it ordains that he 
who insults a man, for example, by smiting his cheek, shall pay 
damages.’ It is chiefly, I suggest, two factors that account for this 
surprising Rabbinic use of the law in question. In the first place, 
the crime originally contemplated in Deut. xxv. 11 f. must have been 
exceedingly rare long before the Rabbinic era. But even if it did 

' The Siphre, it is true, also mentions the somewhat less astounding in- 


terpretation that these verses refer to the duty to save one’s fellows’s life 
from unlawful attack. 
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occur, it could be adequately dealt with under the general rules 
concerning attack on a person which I have sketched above. We are 
safe, therefore, in assuming that the provision in its original sense 
had long been a dead letter. It follows that the Rabbis were free to 
use it for other purposes, or rather, since it was their doctrine that 
the Bible contained no superfluous provision, that they were compelled 
to use it for other purposes: and they did so by declaring it the 
basis for compensation in the case of insult. In the second place, 
there was indeed a verbal link (or maybe it was just a little more 
than that) between Deut. xxv. 11 f. and the delict of insult. The 
woman of whom this provision speaks seizes a man by his mebhushim, 
‘shameful parts’. The Rabbinic technical term for insult suffered 
was bosheth, ‘shame’, coming from the same root. I feel sure that 
this also led the Rabbis to see in Deut. xxv. 11 f. the Biblical regula- 
tion of the delict of insult. Be this as it may, the fifth kind of 
damages, damages for insult, was derived by the Rabbis from Deut. 
xxv. 11f. It should be noted, however, that even when the Rabbis 
had overcome their main difficulty in the matter of insult, and recog- 
nized the provision discussed as sufficient Scriptural authority for an 
action, they had yet to prove one more item, namely, that the words 
‘Then thou shalt cut off her hand’ in Deut. xxv. 12 meant no more 
than monetary compensation. To prove this they made use of one 
of their old traditional rules of hermeneutic, the inference a minori 
ad maius. They argued that, since the maxim ‘An eye for an eye’, 
though referring to the serious case of actual damage to a person, 
prescribed money compensation only, a fortiori the injunction ‘Thou 
shalt cut off her hand’, which referred to mere insult, had to be 
considered as prescribing money compensation. (We have here, 
incidentally, another piece of evidence showing that the interpretation 
of ‘An eye for an eye’ as speaking of a pecuniary settlement goes 
back to a very early date. Clearly it must have been firmly established 
by the time that it was employed for reading a pecuniary settlement 
into other laws such as Deut. xxv. 12.) 

Such, then, is the system of Mishnah and Mekhilta, and it will be 
agreed that I did not say too much in the first part of this study 
when I remarked that we ought to allow some considerable time for 
its growth. I can now proceed to answer the question posed above. 
Jesus looked upon ‘An eye for an eye’ as the principle governing 
compensation in the case of insult. In Rabbinic law as we know it 
the principle governing compensation in the case of insult was ‘ Then 
thou shalt cut off her hand’. How is this divergence to be explained ? 
To put it differently, it is clear that Jesus was ignorant of the technical 
Rabbinic analysis of the delict of insult as it appears in Mishnah and 
Mekhilta. What can be the reason? There are, I submit, two possi- 
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bilities. One is that he had not penetrated into those details and took 
it for granted, as presumably anyone not belonging to the learned 
circles would, that any kind of damages had its basis in the old 
maxim ‘An eye for an eye’. In other words, he was not enough of 
a scholar to be aware of the distinction between compensation for 
actual damage to a person and compensation for indignity inflicted, 
and of the subtle derivation of the latter from the apparently quite 
unlikely provision Deut. xxv.11f. Matt. v. 38f., if we take this line, 
represents a popular, unlearned view as distinct from academic teaching. 
(The result, from the standpoint of Jewish legal history, remains 
much the same when we assume, as I suppose we might, that he 
himself was familiar with the Rabbinic technicalities but discarded 
them out of consideration for his unlearned audience.) I am much 
more inclined, however, to choose the second possibility. This is 
that in the period when Jesus preached, or when Matt. v. 38 f. was 
composed, that highly technical treatment of the delict of insult did 
not yet exist. The Rabbis themselves, that is, in this period still 
regarded the maxim ‘An eye for an eye’ as sufficiently comprehensive 
to include cases like smiting a man’s cheek as well as cases like 
breaking a man’s arm. It was not till later, say, the end of the first 
or beginning of the second century, that they sought a separate basis 
in the Bible on which to rest compensation for insult, finally resorting 
to Deut. xxv. 11f. Whether or not the several texts used with 
reference to damages for pain, loss of time, and cost of healing were 
already fixed in the age of Jesus I may leave undecided, though 
I believe that they were. It is worth observing that they all, like 
“An eye for an eye’, are from the ‘Judgements’, Exod. xxif., the 
principal source of ancient Hebrew private law and the source most 
relied on by the early Rabbis. Deut. xxv. 11 f. is the only provision 
in the system of damages reviewed that lies outside the ‘ Judgements’. 
This seems to me to be strong support for the second alternative, for 
the view that when the author of Matt. v. 38 f. started from ‘An eye 
for an eye’ as demanding compensation in the case of insult, he was 
in agreement with the then prevailing Rabbinic law. The maxim 
‘An eye for an eye’ was still interpreted, at the time, as prescribing 
compensation not only in the case of actual damage to a person but 
also in the case of insult. If this is true, then not only have we 
a satisfactory explanation of the problem created by Matt. v. 38 f., 
but we also have some indication, vague though it be, as to the date 
when the passage was composed. It must have been a comparatively 
early date, it would appear, before the delict of insult was severed 
from ‘An eye for an eye’ and assigned to ‘Thou shalt cut off her 
hand’. Above all, however, we have a plain instance—there cannot 
be many—where the New Testament has preserved to us a pre- 
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Talmudic stage of Jewish private law, a stage far removed from the 
law of the Bible but less advanced than that of Mishnah and Mekhilta. 
That stage might perhaps have been inferred even without this 
evidence from general considerations respecting the evolution of 
Rabbinic doctrines and with the help of comparative methods. To 
have chapter and verse for it, however, is a different matter, especially 
as we are here moving in a period of Jewish private law on which 
the light of the sources shines only dimly. Davip DaAuBE 


THE ARABIC VERSION OF TATIAN’S DIATESSARON 
1. The MSS. 


THERE are four complete MSS. of the Arabic translation of Tatian’s 
Diatessaron. They are Ciasca’s' two MSS., A, of the twelfth century, 
and B, of the fourteenth century ; Marmardji’s* MS. E, dated a.p. 
1795; and a MS. at the Bodleian Library, Oxford, dated a.p. 1806.3 
The last mentioned MS. will be referred to as O. In addition, there 
are the Beirut fragments,‘ dated a.D. 1332.5 We have here represen- 
tatives of two families of MSS., both of the twelfth century. To the 
first belong A, itself of the twelfth century, and, as will be seen later, 
the fragments from Beirut. To the second belong BEO,° represen- 
tatives of another twelfth-century exemplar, for the colophon of O 
states (f. 288 r, lines g-11) that the copy from which that MS. was 
made was dated A.H. 500, which is equivalent to A.D. 1107.7 Thus, 
although BEO are all later than A, and the two latter are of a suffi- 
ciently recent date, the statement, only to be found in O, which gives 


' A. Ciasca, Tatiani Evangeliorum Harmoniae Arabice, Rome, 1888. 

7 A. S. Marmardji, Diatessaron de Tatien, Beirut, 1935. 

3 Bodleian Quarterly Record, viii. 93, p. 341 (e€ 180 should be e 163); 
A. F. L. Beeston, ‘The Arabic Version of Tatian’s Diatessaron’ in Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, Oct. 1939, 608-10. 

4 L. Cheikho, art. ‘Au sujet de l’auteur de la version arabe du Diatessaron’ 
in Journal Asiatique, ix. 10 (1897), 301-7; S. Euringer and G. Graf in Biblische 
Studien, xvii. 2, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1912. 

5 Marmardji, op. cit., ii, n. 4 also mentions a fifth MS., dated a.D. 1797, at 
Aleppo, which he thought should be of the same family as E. 

* See, for the family relationship of B and E, Marmardji, op. cit., xii; and 
for O’s membership of this same family, A. F. L. Beeston, loc. cit. The 
latter’s conclusions are fully substantiated by the present writer’s examination 
of chs. xliv-lv of TA. There can be no doubt of the very close relation of 
B, E, and O. 

7 JL) sb ob Yi Lal lex \glh a6) \ia \ge ae cil seu) Ul, 


ta) iy UL we te Cr i 1d \pel ... ‘And as for the copy 
from which this book has been transcribed, it is in the handwriting of the 
pious scholars, the sons of al-‘Assal. . . . Its date (is) the eighteenth of 
the month Rajab, in the year five hundred of the Arabic Hejira.’ 
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the date of its archetype as A.D. 1107, shows that the group BEO are 
descended from a MS. at least as old as A. 


2. Origin and Authorship 

The usual view has been based on the statement made in the 
colophon of B (Ciasca, op. cit. y).; J. Hamlyn Hill, The Earliest Life 
of Christ, Edinburgh, 1894, 264) that the translation of the Diatessaron 
from Syriac into Arabic was made by Ibn at-Tayyib (d. A.p. 1043) 
from a copy written by ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali (ninth century). Previously this 
has been understood to mean that the copy in the handwriting of 
‘Isa ibn ‘Ali was in Syriac, from which Ibn at-Tayyib made the first 
translation into Arabic. The evidence of the colophon of O, however, 
alters the whole complexion of the matter. But before coming to the 
actual statement to which we refer, this is a convenient place to point 
out the similarities between the colophon of O and those of B and E, 
especially the former. For just as it is certain fror textual evidence 
that BEO are of the same family, so a brief comparison of the colophons 
of these MSS. will reveal the fact that they are all more or less similar 
versions of one original colophon, and that that of O, though of a late 
date, preserves a very important statement which has in some way 
been omitted from the other two copies of the original twelfth-century 
colophon. 

We are only concerned here with the first part of the colophon, 
f. 287 v, lines 1-5,’ for the rest of the first part, which gives the date 
(A.D. 1806) of O, and the whole of the second part (f. 288 r) are 
peculiar to this MS. The colophons of B and E are conveniently given 
together, with a French translation, in Marmardji, op. cit. 536. The 
first two lines in O differ from B and E, the first two lines of which 
are almost identical, in making no mention of Tatian, or of the 
Diatessaron by that name. Lines 3-5 in O correspond almost exactly 
with the rest of the colophon of B in repeating the well-known state- 
ments about Ibn at-Tayyib and ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali. E is here inferior, for 
omitting any reference to these two scholars, it goes straight on to 
give the date (A.D. 1795) of the MS. 


* SW WY! eJl fle gest Ge gigemall gland eb) esl Nia alee of 
add! 5) al a ca} s\ oul a) asl dai gill et! ned se) Gbes Y! 
Ot) im debe Cet de ce ae dee B® al JI Gh! & we ail 
ls ai) gery Ge! ‘Now has been concluded the completion of this glorious 
four-fold Gospel, which consists of the four Gospels of the holy Apostles, 
the four noble evangelists (on them be peace), which was translated by the 
excellent and learned priest, Abi’! Faraj ‘Abdullah ibn at-Tayyib (may God 
be pleased with him) from Syriac into Arabic, from a copy in the handwriting 
of ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali al-Mutatabbib, pupil of Hunain ibn Ishaq (may God—may he 
be exalted—have mercy on them both).’ 
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To come, then, to the important statement peculiar to the colophon 
of O° (f. 287, lines 5 f.), which follows the references to Ibn at- 
Tayyib and ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali. It reads: a2 2 Gy ale ww bb Je lie OS; 
yy) be 3S jo ‘And this man wrote on the basis of what was 
before him without any modification in the translation (\43\ 5), but 
kept the words.’ The Arabic root |i; may signify either ‘translate’, 
or ‘transcribe’, ‘copy’. It clearly bears the latter sense in f. 288 r, 
line 9 (already quoted above), for in this second part of the colophon 
the scribe himself is speaking, his own concluding remarks beginning 
at f. 287 v, line 6, with the date on which he finished copying out the 
whole book (tS)! \is ‘this book’, f. 288r, line 9), of which the 
Diatessaron was the last part,’ and extending to the end of the colophon. 
If in this passage \ij\ could mean ‘the copying’, it would be the 
scribe’s personal testimony to his faithfulness and accuracy in tran- 
scribing his copy of Ibn at-Tayyib’s Arabic version of the Diatessaron. 
But that this cannot be the case is shown by the fact that the expression 
\aa (‘this man’) would be a very unnatural way for the scribe to refer 
to himself, especially as his name is not mentioned until some lines 
further down (f. 288 r, line 5).} Rather, in this section of the colophon, 
the scribe is still reproducing the contents of the MS. before him. 
da; in f. 287 v, line 3 (see above) means ‘translated (it)’, and \aJ\ in 
the passage before us must likewise mean ‘the translation’. ‘Isa ibn 
‘Ali is the natural subject of the verb _:f (‘wrote’). Thus the meaning 
is not that ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali accurately transcribed a Syriac copy of the 
Diatessaron, but that he had himself made a faithful Arabic translation 
of the Old Syriac text of Tatian. The implication is that Ibn at-Tayyib, 
on the contrary, in his translation, has made modifications and changes. 
Now it is in every way more probable that such a man as ‘Isa ibn 
‘Ali, a member of Hunain ibn Ishaq’s school of translators, was 
responsible for an Arabic translation of the Diatessaron, than that he 
merely performed the function of a scribe in writing out a fresh copy 
of the Syriac Harmony. The significance of this statement in the 
colophon of the twelfth-century MS. behind BEO, preserved only 
in O, now appears. It is well known that TA has been largely accom- 
modated to the text of the Peshitta, though not to the extent that has 
sometimes been supposed, for there still remain considerable Old 

* If the testimony of this MS. should seem to be diminished in value by its 
late date, one might recall the dictum of the late Canon Streeter: ‘The 
precedence of MSS. depends, not on their age, but on their pedigree’ (The 
Four Gospels, 50). 

2 The Diatessaron is preceded by a treatise entitled ‘The Preface of the 
Four Life-giving Gospels’, and the ‘'iryaq al-‘Uqal fi ‘Ilm al-Usil’. On 
the latter, see my art. ‘Ibn al-‘Assal’ in 7.T.S. xliv (1943), 74f. 

. se) (Antani Sa‘d). 
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Syriac Tatianic elements. This dual textual element is perfectly 
accounted for by our passage, from which the inference is drawn 
that the work of Ibn at-Tayyib consisted not, as has hitherto been 
supposed, of an original translation of the Syriac Diatessaron into 
Arabic, but of a revision to the Peshitta-text of the Arabic translation 
made by ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali in the ninth century, which faithfully rendered 
the Old Syriac original.’ The misunderstanding of Ibn at-Tayyib’s 
function has been due to the loss of the sentence which has now been 
recovered in O. 

The statement in O, which must be taken as reliable, completely 
disproves the opinion of most scholars* that Ibn at-Tayyib merely 
rendered into Arabic a Syriac Diatessaron already conformed to the 
Peshitta-text before the ninth-century MS. in the handwriting of 
*Isd ibn ‘Ali, which he used. Even more emphatically does it contradict 
Hjelt’s conjecture? that, since it was unlikely that he merely performed 
the task of an ordinary copyist, ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali was perhaps entrusted 
with the revision of the Harmony as a Church Gospel-book, and it 
was this revised copy which Ibn at-Tayyib faithfully transferred into 
Arabic. The statement in O makes this impossible: it was ‘Isa ibn 
‘Ali who faithfully translated, and Ibn at-Tayyib who introduced 
modifications. Zahn was nearer the truth when he suggested‘ that 
Ibn at-Tayyib, when translating into Arabic, removed some peculiarities 
of the original, and almost entirely the characteristic colouring of its 
text. The scribal notice in B, which only ascribes to him the work 
of a translator, is no evidence to the contrary. Modern exactness 
of expression was not at that time inevitable in such instances. 

The question, however, arises: Why is it that A and the Beirut 
MS., which, as we shall see, represent Ibn at-Tayyib’s revision, make 
no mention of him, while B in the introductory note, and, with the 

* This suggestion was first made to me by Prof. P. Kahle in 1941, in the 
course of correspondence on the newly discovered Oxford MS. My own 
investigations will show that this conjecture is fully established by a number 


of considerations, in particular the nature of BEO as against A (and the Beirut 
fragments). 

e.g. S. Hemphill, The Diatessaron of Tatian (London, 1888), xxix; 
J. Rendel Harris, The Diatessaron of Tatian (London, 1890), 5; E. Sellin, in 
Zahn’s Forschungen, iv (1891), 246; J. Hamlyn Hill, op. cit. 16; F. C. Burkitt, 
Evangelion da-Mepharreshé, ii. 4 (cf. art. ‘Arabic Versions’ in Hastings’s Dict. 
of the Bible, i. 136); J. F. Stenning, art. ‘Diatessaron’ in Hastings’s Dict. of 
the Bible, extra vol. 458a; Marmardji, op. cit., xxxix. 

3 Die altsyrische Evangelieniibersetzung und Tatians Diatessaron (Leipzig, 
1903), 68f. 

4 Gesch. d. ntl. Kan. i. ii (1892), 537; cf. art. ‘Evangelienharmonie’ in 
Hauck-Herzog, Realencycl. fiir protest. Theol. u. Kirche, 3te Auflage, v 
(1898), 657, where Zahn suggests that these alterations in the text may very 


probably have been made by using an Arabic Gospel-translation derived from 
the Peshitta. 
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additional reference to ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali, in the colophon, and the intro- 
ductory note of E, and the colophon of O, are the only sources for 
the authorship of Ibn at-Tayyib? For these statements reproduce the 
twelfth-century common archetype of BEO, which, as we shall see, 
goes back to the ninth-century translation of ‘Isai ibn ‘Ali, two 
centuries before Ibn at-Tayyib. It can only be supposed that the 
statement about these two scholars originally stood in a copy from 
which are descended A and the Beirut MS., but has dropped out of 
both. That this supposition is perfectly justifiable is proved by the 
fact that exactly the same thing has happened with the colophon of E. 
The first two lines of this are almost identical with B, but E omits 
the references to Ibn at-Tayyib and ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali and goes straight 
on to give the date of the MS. The colophon in the Beirut fragments 
does the same, omitting these references and giving the date immedi- 
ately after the first part, which is almost exactly the same as the 
colophon of A, which has no reference to the two scholars and no 
date. The presence of the statement about Ibn at-Tayyib in the 
twelfth-century archetype of BEO, which represents ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali’s 
original translation in the ninth century, two centuries before Ibn at- 
Tayyib’s time, need not surprise us. In spite of the textual differences 
the translation of ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali and the revised edition of Ibn at-Tayyib 
are so obviously two forms of the same work that their true relation- 
ship has not been recognized. Not of necessity in the twelfth-century 
ancestor of BEO, but possibly a little earlier, while the memory of 
the great scholar Ibn at-Tayyib was still fresh, the knowledge that 
he had made the official edition of TA, revised to the Peshitta-text, 
led to someone’s supposing that what was really ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali’s 
translation was yet another copy of Ibn at-Tayyib’s famous work. 
And so the notice to that effect became attached to it. (Such erroneous 
ascriptions of authorship are, of course, not rare in the history of 
MSS.) All this does not in the least invalidate the statement which 
is only extant in its complete form in O. 

We now proceed to offer some evidence in support of the hypothesis 
based on the testimony of the colophon of O. 

(i) The Beirut fragments to which L. Cheikho called attention in 
1897, resemble A in making no mention of Ibn at-Tayyib in the 
colophon, which gives the date of the MS. as a.p. 1332. Three MSS. 
copied in succession one from the other are mentioned, the oldest 
being made from a ‘very ancient’ Antioch MS. Cheikho thought that 
by this series of copyists and the description ‘very ancient’ applied 
to it, he could date the Antioch MS. in the tenth or the ninth century, 
and so prove that it was anterior to Ibn at-Tayyib, and thus that the 
statement of B that he was the author of the Arabic translation could 
not be correct. This argument was refuted by S. Euringer who 
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showed that the oldest copyist named flourished c. A.D. 1235, so that 
there remain two centuries to Ibn at-Tayyib, during which, since 
‘very ancient’ among Orientals is a very relative term, the Antioch 
MS. could easily find a place. The ancestor of the Beirut MS. can, 
then, not very well be later than the time of Ibn at-Tayyib himself, 
i.e. the first half of the eleventh century. If this is the case, is there 
any evidence that, as we might expect, it represents his actual text? 
The answer is to be found in a comparison of the text of the Beirut 
fragments with that of the other MSS. A collation (which, for reasons 
of space, cannot be given here) based on the critical notes accom- 
panying the Arabic text and German translation of these fragments 
as edited by G. Graf (following Euringer’s essay, op. cit., pp. 63-5), 
yields, out of a total of 43 instances, the following results : 


Beir. = A, 38 times (> BEO 15, > B(E*)O 7). 
»» >A, once (also 4 instances where Beir. > ABEO). 


» = B, once. 

» =E, once. 

» = (E), 17 times. 
» =O, 12 times. 


These results show that the Beirut MS. is very closely related to A.* 
We now go on to examine the nature of A’stext. A comparison 
of TA (chs. XLIV-LV) with the Peshitta gives these results :3 


A = Pesh. > BE (or (E))O, 43 times. 
AB = Pesh. > (E)O, once. 

AE (or (E)) = Pesh. > BO, twice. 
AE (or (E))O = Pesh. > B, 4 times. 
BE (or (E))O = Pesh. > A, 5 times. 


Thus the total number of instances of A = Pesh. is 50, while A 
differs from Pesh. only 5 times. 
On the other hand we find: 


B > Pesh., 49 times; B = Pesh., 6 times. 
E (or (E)) > Pesh., 44 times; E (or (E)) = Pesh., 11 times. 
O > Pesh., 46 times ; O = Pesh., 9 times. 


‘As anyone who has used Marmardji’s edition will know, it is often 
impossible to decide whether his printed text is that of E, or Marmardji’s 
own idea of what the text ought to be. In all such doubtful cases E is here 
bracketed. It is only unbracketed when E is expressly cited in Marmardji’s 
notes. 

* Correspondingly the first part of the colophon of the Beirut fragments, 
f. 2a, lines 9ff., as printed by Graf, op. cit., pp. 65f., is almost exactly the 
same as the colophon of A. 

3 Considerations of space again preclude the presentation of the actual 
examples. 
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Of course, there is a certain number of agreements of A with the 
other MSS., due to mutual influence. But the conclusion is self- 
evident. These examples, to be taken as typical of the text as a whole, 
show that A is far more assimilated to Pesh. than are BEO. From A 
it is clear that a systematic attempt has been made to accommodate 
TA to the text of Pesh., while the smaller number of agreements of 
the other MSS. (BEO) with Pesh. may be explained as due, in cases 
of agreement of one or more of these MSS. with A, to assimilation 
to A, and in other cases, to a natural and gradual approximation of 
the text of the Syriac Diatessaron to Pesh. before it was translated 
into Arabic. We have already noticed the close agreement of A with 
the Beirut fragments, the ancestor of which cannot be later than the 
early part of the eleventh century, i.e. the time of Ibn at-Tayyib. 
That group of MSS. which is less assimilated to Pesh. obviously 
must go back to an older archetype than that which is more assimilated 
to Pesh. So although BEO are all later than the twelfth-century 
MS. A, their ultimate ancestor is older than the eleventh century, the 
date of the ancestor of the Beirut MS. and of A, and therefore 
represents an Arabic Diatessaron which is earlier than Ibn at-Tayyib. 
The statement in the colophon of O following immediately on the 
well-known reference to ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali and Ibn at-Tayyib, coincides 
with the internal evidence just adduced : ‘And this man (i.e. ‘Isa ibn 
‘Ali) wrote on the basis of what was before him without any modifi- 
cation in the translation, but kept the words’ (f. 287, lines 5 f.). 
‘Isa ibn ‘Ali faithfully translated into Arabic the Old Syriac text of 
Tatian, which had already, but only to a limited degree, been assimilated 
to Pesh. His work is represented by BEO. Ibn at-Tayyib, on the 
other hand, as is implied in the above quotation, did make modifica- 
tions, when, in re-translating, he revised the Arabic rendering of ‘Isa 
ibn ‘Ali to coincide more exactly with Pesh. This revised translation 
of Ibn at-Tayyib is represented by A and the Beirut fragments. Thus 
TA originated, not in the early eleventh century, but c. A.D. 850. 

(ii) This result receives some support from the fact that ‘Isa 
ibn ‘Ali himself, in his dictionary, mentions Tatian’s Diatessaron : 
*Diastarsun, or Diakutrun, the Gospel which is the Diatessaron, 
made by Titianos, the compiled Gospel. A Gospel made in a general 
sense, collected on the sense of the language of the four Gospels of 
the Apostles. God’s peace be upon them. And in it there is no 
mention of the natural nor the traditional genealogy of our Lord 
Christ. And he who composed it has for this reason been anathematized, 
i.e. Titianos.’* It is in every way most likely that one who wrote 


* Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, i. 869f.; J. Rendel Harris, op. cit. 
13f.; J. Hamlyn Hill, op. cit. 324. The last two writers give the date as 
A.D. 885. 
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about the Diatessaron in this way both in Syriac and in Arabic should 
have translated it into the latter language." 


3. Value of the Arabic Version 


Leaving aside the insoluble complexities of the Arabic Gospels, 
and their influence on TA, we turn to a much more fruitful field— 
the relation of TA to the Peshitta. 

Ciasca (op. cit. xiii) says of TA: ‘potest ergo pro certo haberi 
ipsam exhibere opus syriacum, quale erat saeculo decimo. Imo nihil 
prohibet quominus dicamus, ipsam praeferre Diatessaron syriacum 
quale erat saeculo quarto, seu tempore s. Ephraemi.’ This assertion 
was too confident.* Allowance must be made for gradual assim:lation 
to Pesh. before ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali made his translation, for Ibn at-Tayyib’s 
revision to Pesh., and for the influence of the Arabic Gospels, not to 
mention the corruptions of scribes, which Ciasca does take into con- 
sideration. 

Among other scholars who have given a favourable estimate of the 
value of TA may be noted the following. Zahn’s judgement, as now 
quoted, was not contradicted by his further contributions to the 
subject: ‘selbst fiir den Text des Diatessaron im Einzelnen diirfte 
aus der arabischen Bearbeitung Manches zugewinnen sein.’ Sellin‘ 
thought TA to be of considerable use for the reconstruction of the 
Diatessaron-text. Similarly M. J. Lagrange: ‘Quant au texte lui- 
méme il s’écarte assez de la Peschitta pour qu’on puisse, du moins 
dans les cas de désaccord, le traiter comme l’original de Tatien.’’ 
A. Baumstark,° in his review of Marmardji’s edition, dissents from 
Marmardji’s view (Marmardiji, op. cit. xxxix) that the text of TA is 
purely and simply that of Pesh., for it is contradicted by his own 
lists of variants between TA and Pesh. (Ixi-Ixix) and of agreements 
of TA and Syr. SC against Pesh. (Ixx-Ixxxi). He adds that these 
lists could be considerably augmented. 

On the other hand, a number of writers have expressed very 
different views on the value of TA. H. W. Hogg?’ pointed to the 
influence on TA of the Arabic Gospels on which a great deal of work 

* It is true that A. Baumstark (Geschichte der syrischen Literatur, Bonn, 1922, 
p. 241) says the lexicographer Bar ‘Ali died A.D. 1001, and could not have been 
a pupil of Hunain. But the identification of Hunain’s pupil ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali with 
Bar ‘Ali must remain as established, for Prof. P. Kahle tells me that Baumstark 
has here confused Bar ‘Ali with a later physician and oculist of the same name. 

* Cf. id. x: ‘versionem arabicam fideliter nobis exhibere syriacum Diates- 
saron.’ 

3 Gesch. d. ntl. Kan. 1. i (1888), 395. 

4 Zahn’s Forschungen, iv (1891), 225-46, esp. 246. 

5 Revue Biblique, xxix (1920), 328. 

® Oriens Christianus, 3te Serie, xi (1936), 241 f. 

7 “The Diatessaron of Tatian’, in Ante-Nicene Christian Library, add. vol. 36. 
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was done. Burkitt’ thought that as TA was translated from a Syriac 
Diatessaron whose text had been almost completely assimilated to 
Pesh., ‘it is therefore nearly worthless as an authority for the text’. 
In agreement with this is J. F. Stenning’s opinion that the text of TA, 
having been accommodated to Pesh., ‘is therefore of no value for 
restoring the original Syriac version’. Lastly, Marmardji (op. cit. 
xxxix) regards the text of TA as ‘purement et simplement celui de 
la Psitta’. According to him this assertion is certain for 80 per cent. 
of the text. The remaining 20 per cent., where TA differs from 
Pesh., can be easily reduced if account is taken of ‘des circonstances 
atténuantes qui proviennent du fait de l’harmonie ou de la traduction’ 
(xlvii). The residuum can be attributed to the carelessness or ignorance 
of copyists, and to later manipulations (1). 

The main reason for the quite common opinion that TA is so 
closely in agreement with Pesh.‘ as to be of little or no value as 
a source for the actual text of Tatian, is the reliance usually placed 
on Ciasca’s printed text as representing the text of TA. 

Out of a total of 54 examples in chs. XLIV-LV of TA, it was 
found that Ciasca’s text followed one of his two MSS. which was in 
agreement with Pesh. in 34 instances, and followed one of his two 
MSS. which was in disagreement with Pesh. in 20 instances. The 
following are the details : 


Ciasca = A = Pesh., 32 times 
» =A> Pesh., 3 times 
»» =B> Pesh., 17 times 
» B= Pesh., twice. 


That is, in this section, which may be taken as typical of the whole, 
in more than 62 per cent. of his text Ciasca follows those Arabic 
readings which are dependent on Pesh. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that those who take Ciasca’s printed text as representing the text of 
TA conclude that the latter is too much assimilated to Pesh. to be 
of much critical value. Baumstark indicated the true method of 
assessing the value of TA when, in his review of Marmardji’s edition,’ 
he pointed out several places where Marmardji relegates the best 


' In Hastings’s Dict. of the Bible, i. 136. 

* Cf. the same writer in Encycl. Bibl. iv. 4999. 

3 Hastings’s Dict. of the Bible, extra vol. 458 a. 

4 Of course, as Sellin points out (Zahn’s Forschungen, iv (1891), 246, cf. 231), 
in cases of agreement of TA with Pesh., where Tatian’s text (i.e. Aphraates, 
Ephraim) is not extant, without further evidence we cannot be certain whether 
Pesh. and TA both preserve Tatian, or whether the agreement is due to 
dependence of TA upon Pesh. (Cf. A. Baumstark, Oriens Christianus, 3te 
Serie, xi (1936), 242.) In the great majority of cases, however, there is enough 
evidence to show that Pesh. does not preserve the Tatianic text. 

5 Oriens Christianus, 3te Serie, xi (1936), 239 f. 
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readings as inferior to the notes, putting the doubtful secondary ones 
in his text; and remarked that the readings especially of B(E) 
should be taken into account as the actual text of TA.’ 

B(EO) are superior to A in two respects. Firstly, what hindered 
the acceptance of A as Tatian’s Diatessaron was that, although Bar 
Salibi stated? that the Diatessaron began with ‘In the beginning was 
the Word’, in A the first words of Mark preceded the first words of 
John. But in B this difficulty was solved when it was found that the 
opening words of Mark are separated from the beginning of the text 
proper, and form a sort of title. They area later addition. Secondly, 
A, in contradiction to Theodoret’s statement‘ that the Diatessaron 
had no genealogies, has them in the body of the text, Matthew’s in 
ch. II, and Luke’s inch. IV. But in BEO they are put together at the 
end, before the colophon, with the title ‘Book of the Generation of 
Jesus’. A shows the later stage of accretion of the genealogies to the 
body of the text, BEO the earlier stage.’ 

Since BEO are superior to A in these two important respects, and 
we have already noted above that these MSS. are far less assimilated 
to Pesh. than A, it is in BEO that Tatian’s text must be sought. 

A few examples only must suffice here. Under (a) appear instances 
where part or the whole of the group BEO seems to preserve Tatian’s 
text;° under (5) instances of the combined Arabic tradition as 
a witness to Tatian, i.e. instances of non-assimilation of TA to Pesh. 


Note.—The Greek text is that of Tischendorf (Editio Octava 
Critica Maior, 1872). Vt.= Latina vetus. The numbers after Fuld.’ 
refer to the chapters; those after readings of the Dutch Harmony 
(= TN) refer to the pages of Bergsma’s edition® (L = Liége MS., 
S = Stuttgart MS., H = The Hague MS.). 


(2) 
1. Diat. xlv. 25: Matt. xxvi. 33 aroxpeis 5é 6 [lérpos elrev aire. 
Slip Vira) gna Ub! (Simon Cephas answered and said) TA(BEO). 
droxpileis 5¢ 6 [lérpos elev P%, 700, pc. Vt. jelo yasane las 


It is noteworthy that most of these doubtful readings mentioned by 
Baumstark come from A. 

? Ibid. 242. 

3 J. S. Assemani, Bibl. Or. ii. 159. 

4 Haeret. fab. i. 20 (Migne, P. G. Ixxxiii. 371 f.). 

5 It may be, as Ciasca (op. cit. xi) supposed, that, since the genealogies 
precede the colophon, they existed in the ninth-century Syriac copy, (translated 
by ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali). 

* I have found very few cases where A, against BEO, preserves Tatian’s text. 

7 E. Ranke, Codex Fuldensis, Leipzig, 1868. 

8]. Bergsma, De Levens van Fezus (Bibliotheek van middelnederlandsche 
Letterkunde, 1895-6). 
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slo (Simon Cephas answered and said) Syr. S. doe antwerdde 
Peeter (antworde Peter SH) ende sprac (then Peter answered and 
said) TN 228-9 > +(.. 4) 4 (unto him (my Lord)) TA(A) Ciasca. 
ods slo jelo lax (Cephas answered and said unto him) Pesh., 


od solo (wosps C) worpe oy aa/ (Peter answered and said 
unto him) Pal.’ respondens autem petrus ait illi Fuld. 157. 


2. Diat. xlv. 44: Fohn xiv. 16 nai... ddcer. 

ii:} (that he may transmit) TA(B (ic:) sic)EO). S_esy (that 
he may send) Syr. SC (cf. A. S. Lewis, The Old Syriac Gospels 
(London 1910), iii, 253) > ia:5 (and he will transmit) TA(A) Ciasca. 
SW ... 0 (and ... he will give) Pesh., so. ooo (and he will give) 
Pal. et... dabit Fuld. 158. ende hi sal (u) gheven (and he will give 
(you)) TN 230-1. 

The Arabic word is meant to render not the Pesh. ‘give’, but the 
Old Syriac ‘send’. In A .5 replaces J to conform with o in Pesh. 

3. Diat. xlviti. 6: Matt. xxvi. 38 (Marmardji, op. cit. lxxviii) 
oie 

lt) (remain) TA(BEO) Ciasca. oa (remain) Syr. S, odo 

(wait) a sustinete Fuld. 161> } \;+\ (remain for me) TA(A). 
« cas (remain for me) Pesh. veide . . myns (await me) TN(L) 
241, beidet mijns (await me) TN(SH) 240. 


4. Diat.l. 2: Luke xxiii. 5 ws dde. 
ly J! (unto here) TA((E)O). Jodo bso-s (unto here) Syr. 
SC. usque huc Fuld. 168. tote hier (unto here) TN(L) 251, tote al 
hier (unto here) TN(S) 250, bis hier (unto here) TN(H) 250> 
ly JI, (and unto here) TA(AB) Ciasca. Joso% ho,s0 (and unto 
here) Pesh. 


5. Diat. li. 47: Luke xxiti 42 wai édeyev "Inoot pvjobnri pov. 
(som &) 553!) wa Jl, (and he said, My Lord, remember 
me, (my Lord)) TA(BEO). «vpre pvjoPnri pov Q. c, e, f, ff,, 1, Vg. 
wteso9h? wero waad solo (and he said to Jesus, My Lord, remember 
me) Syr. SC. Lord, remember me Ephr. 243. dicebat ad ihesum 
domine memento mei Fuld. 171. doe sprac deghene tote Jhesum 
ende seide aldus here ghedinc myns (then spoke that one to Jesus 


*Pal.=text as in A. S. Lewis and M. D. Gibson, Palestinian Syriac 
Lectionary of the Gospels, London, 1899. 

? i.e. p. 243 in Moesinger’s Latin edition (Evangelit concordantis expositio 
facta a S. Ephraemo, Venice, 1876) of Ephraim’s Commentary on the 
Diatessaron (extant only in Armenian), according to the English version of 
the Diatessaron-quotations in it by J. Hamlyn Hill, op. cit., Appendix x, and 
in the same writer’s A Dissertation on the Gospel Commentary of S. Ephraem 
the Syrian (Edinburgh, 1896), 76-119. 
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and said thus, Lord, remember me) TN(L) 257, doe sprac hi te 
Jhesum here gedinke mijns (then he said to Jesus, Lord, remember 
me) TN(SH) 256> ss. | 39! fx Jl, (and he said to Jesus, 
Remember me, my Lord) TA(A) Ciasca. pvjoOnri pov xipre 
C’RXI4AI/, b, q. Arm., Aeth. o:20 wise? saad solo (and he 
said to Jesus, Remember me, my Lord) Pesh., Jisa\ i:0/ Joo 
Jeso LL 2009) oa, (and he said to the Lord Jesus, Remember me, 
Lord) Pal. (C Lect. pp. 205, 211. AB om. Jxs0 (Lord).) 

BEO (disregarding the second ,... |, which is probably due to 
dittography) preserve Tatian’s text, but A follows Pesh. exactly. 

6. Diat. li. 49: Fohn xix. 25 Kai % adeAdi Tijs pntpds adrod, 
Mapiap. 

ms oy, (and his mother’s sister, Mary) TA(BEO) Ciasca = 

Pal. (AC Lect. p. 238; ABC Lect. pp. 206, 281). et soror matris 
eius maria Fuld. 171 = ende sire moeder suster Maria TN 256—7 > 
ns dey (and his mother’s sister, and Mary) TA(A). osoly obwo 
peso (and his mother’s sister, and Mary) Pesh. (Syr. SC desunt)= 
Pal. (B Lect. p. 238). Aeth. 


7. Diat. litt. 16: Fohn xx. 9b éx vexpav. 
olyY! Go ~ (from among the dead) TA(BO) Ciasca. Mim eo 
Jks0 (from among the dead) Syr.S, Lixo q> go (from among the 
dead) Pal.>=\yY! (from the dead) TA(AE). JkKs gx (from 
the dead) Pesh. a mortuis Fuld. 174 = van der doet (doot SH)TN 
264-5. 
(0) 


8. Diat. xlviti. 1: Fohn xviii. 1b (Marmardji, op. cit. Ixxviii) «is 
év eionABev. 

e J! (Jj A(E)) jes, (and he entered thither) TA. Sso 
eohs (and he entered thither) Syr.S. daer hi in ghinc (therein he 
went) TN(L) 241, dar ginc hi in (therein he went) TN(SH) 240> 
Sx» Ja./ (where he entered) Pesh., Sx» yoo (whither he entered) 
Pal. in quem introivit Fuld. 161. 


g. Diat. xlviti. 22: Fohn xviii. 3d (Marmardji, op. cit. lxxix) wera 

gavav. 
obi casi (carrying lanterns) TA. Jejas ed.am 40 (carrying 

lanterns) Syr. S > Jeu ps. (with lanterns) Pesh., (qviasa> A) quai 
(with lanterns) Pal. (turba multa) cum lanternis Fuld. 162. (ene 
grote schare volks (scare volx SH)) met lanternen ((a great crowd of 
people) with lanterns) TN 242-3. 

The combination in Syr.S of dyAos woAvs from Matt. xxvi. 47 
with pera davdyv x«.7.A. from John xviii. 3 comes from the Diatessaron, 
for TA, Fuld., and TN all have it. TA preserves the original 
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Diatessaron-text which found its way into the Old Syriac Gospel of 
John. But in the other versions of the Diatessaron the original form 
has been replaced by the Greek form pera davév. 


10. Diat. xlviii. 41: Matt. xxvi. 556 (Marmardji, op. cit. lxxix) 
efnABare. 

(Ze A) wn os (ye have come out against me) TA. ,ohaas 
oss (ye have come out against me) Syr. S, Isho‘dad (A. S. Lewis, 
The Old Syriac Gospels, 313; M.D. Gibson, The Commentaries of 
Isho‘dad of Merv, ii (1911), 181, line 19). venistis ad me a,c. com 
di iegen mi (ye come against me) TN(L) 245, gi sijt tjegen mi uut 
gegaen (ye have come out against me) TN(SH) 244 > ohkaay (ye 
have come out) Pesh., Pal. existis Fuld. 162. 


11. Diat. xlix. 12: Matt. xxvi. 73 (Marmardji, op. cit. lxxix) (7 
Aadid cov) S7Adv ce trove’. 

(4 A, Ciasca (resembles it)) «+ («5;) ((and his speech) 
resembles) TA. sdpodfe: D. similis est a, b, c, ff,,h,q,r. Arm. 
oo hs» (is like) Syr. S>ys sax (makes thee known) Pesh., 
(nome A) De ea» (makes thee known) Pal. manifestum te facit 
Fuld. 164. doet ons bekinnen (makes us know) TN(L) 247, oppen- 
bart di (reveals thee) TN(SH) 246. 


12. Diat. li. 7: Matt. xxvii. 3 (Marmardji, op. cit. lxix) ra tpia- 


kovTa apyupia. 

ILS) Ge (gt! B) 521! (the thirty (pieces) of money) TA. 
the thirty pieces of silver Ephr. 239. (@.o59 B, @&moy C Lect. p. 208) 
|aono9 ge | (the thirty (pieces) of silver) Pal. xxx argenteos Fuld. 
167. die dertech selverne (dertich selverine SH) penninge (the thirty 
silver pennies) TN 248-9 > |&ens? eh) edo (these thirty (pieces) 
of silver) Syr. S, Pesh. A. J. B. Hiccins 


SOME SAMARITANISMS OF JUSTIN MARTYR! 


IN his introduction to Justin Martyr’s Dialogue* Dr. Lukyn Williams 
devotes a special section to Justin’s apparent errors, which concern 
partly unverifiable statements by Justin and partly practices stated 
by Justin to be Jewish which are actually at variance with known 
Jewish practices. All these errors have been pointed out by different 
scholars before Dr. Williams, but the latter, while admitting their 
existence and importance, somewhat inconsequentially proceeds to 


* The writer is indebted to Professor T. W. Manson through whose instiga- 
tion these notes came into being. 

? The Dialogue with Trypho, Translation, Introduction, and Notes, S.P.C.K. 
1930, p. xxxiii f. 
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praise Justin’s working knowledge of post-Biblical Judaism.’ It is 
hardly conceivable, however, that anyone living in Palestine in Justin’s 
times and possessing Justin’s presumed knowledge of post-Biblical 
Judaism should be capable of errors of the kind attributed to him. 
May not the simple explanation be that Justin, having been born and 
brought up among the Samaritans in Shechem,’ has quoted Samaritan 
practices as Jewish, more especially as the line of demarcation between 
the two was in many cases rather indistinct? It is here submitted 
that this is actually the case. 

1. Dial. xiv. 3: 46 wai pera tas émra jpépas, Trav alupodaydv 
véav Ciunv pupdoar é€avrois 6 Beds wapryyyeAev. As there was no 
such specific command in the Pentateuch, Maran’ assumed that © 
Justin’s authority was the command prohibiting the being in posses- 
sion of leaven during the seven days of unleavened bread,‘ as a 
consequence of which new leaven had to be prepared after those 
days. Goldfahn,' on the other hand, supposed that véav Cuunv was 
a mistake for @voia véa of Pentecost (Shabuoth),° Justin confounding 
the seven weeks between the latter offering and that of the first-fruit- 
sheaf’ with the seven days of unleavened bread. On the ground of 
the latter supposition, apparently, Williams remarks that ‘Justin 
seems to make a mistake about the Biblical ordinance as to leaven’.’ 


' Ibid. ; cp. also p. viii. 

* See I Apol., sub initio. Cp. also Dial. cxx. 6 where Justin says: ovdé yap 
am6 rob yévous Tod €pod, Aéyw 5¢ rev Lapapéwv. Scholars, however, are inclined 
to take yévous figuratively. His charge there against the Samaritans (and 
similarly in I Apol. xxxiv, Ixxiii): dv (Zipwva) Oedv iwepdvw mdons apxis Kai 
efovoias Kai Suvapews elvar Aéyovow was explained by A. H. Goldfahn (‘ Justinus 
Martyr und die Agada’, M.G.W.7., 1873, p. 195) as resting on a confusion 
between Simon and N° (Hebr. OM), the Name which the Samaritans 
substituted for the Tetragrammaton so as to avoid its pronunciation. He 
failed, however, to point out that the same accusation was made against them 
by the Jews. Ibn Ezra in the introduction to his commentary on Esther says 
that the Samaritans substituted for O° in Gen. i. 1 the name of their idol 
NVR (i.e. WIWN, 2 Kings xvii. 30). Justin’s statement (Dial. xl. 3) con- 
cerning the roasting of the Paschal lamb, that els yap dps dBeAloxos d:amepo- 
vara amd Tay KaTwrdatw pepav péxpe THs Kedadis, xai els madkw xara 7d perddpevov 
@ mpocapravra xai ai xeipes tod mpoPdrov reflects the Samaritan custom (see 
Williams, ad loc., and J. Jeremias, ‘Die Passahfeier der Samaritaner’, in 
Beihefte z. Z.A.W. 59 (1932), p. 96). Jewish tradition (Mishnah, Pes. vii. 1) 
knows of one spit—pierced from the mouth to the hindquarters—only. 
Another Samaritanism was pointed out by Williams on Dial. ciii. 5, where 
vas in caravas was taken by Justin to mean ‘serpent’, thinking obviously of 
Hebrew WM}. Disregarding the gutturals is a peculiarity of the Samaritan 
pronunciation, see Edward Robertson, ‘Points of interest in the Massoretic 
Text’, J.N.E.S. ii (1943), p. 35f. 

3 In Migne, Patrolog. Gr. vi, p. 505, note 31. 

4 Exod. xiii. 7. loc. cit., pp. 55-6. © Lev. xxiii. 17. 

7 Ibid. verses 15-17. § loc, cit., p. xxxiv. 
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It seems, however, that Justin referred to the Samaritan tradition. 
To Exod. xii. 18: ‘In the first month on the fourteenth day of the 
month at even, ye shall eat unleavened bread, until the one and 
twentieth day of the month at even’, Pseudo-Jonathan adds, Xwn 3 
yan pron pun) pouwyt ‘On the night of the twenty-second ye 
shall eat leaven*. It is well known‘ that Ps.-Jonathan has in many 
cases preserved the Samaritan Halakah.* 

2. Dial. xxix. 3: My obv dybeobe pndé dvedilere jpiv ti Tod 
owpatos axpopvoriav, iv adtos 6 Beds EmAace, pndé, Sti Oeppov 
mivopev ev Tois odBBaar, Sewer wyeioGe. On this Dr. Williams remarks: 
‘No Jew may light a fire on the Sabbath (Exod. xv. 3), or cook food 
(ibid. xvi. 23). But the present custom of getting a Gentile to light 
the fire is probably very old. In any case food might be kept hot’ 
(Mishnah, Sabb. iii and iv).3 Justin seems to refer to the Samaritans 
who in Exod. xxxv. 3, ‘ Ye shall kindle no fire (w& 92M X%) through- 
out your habitations upon the Sabbath day’, read the Hif‘il, ‘Ye 
shall maintain no fire (OX 11°93N XN) &c.’* To this day the Samaritans 
do not allow fire or light to be burning in their homes on the Sabbath, 
even if kindled before the Sabbath.’ The Karaites had the same 
custom.’ Some of them went even so far as to extinguish a fire on 
the Sabbath if it was left burning from before.’ They also maintained 
that food must be allowed to get cold before the Sabbath, for other- 
wise some internal changes, expansion or contraction, could take 
place in it during the Sabbath.’ These sectarian customs seem to be 
reflected in a gloss on Virgil, Georgics, i. 386, quoted from a Lyons 
manuscript by Th. Reinach,? which reads: Satis cognitum est Saturnt 


*Cp. A. Geiger, Urschrift und Ubersetzungen der Bibel, Breslau, 1857, 
pp. 451 ff. 

* The Samaritan literature accessible does not afford positive proof for this 
custom. That, however, Ps.-Jonathan is in disagreement with Jewish Halakah 
may be inferred from the fact that the Rabbis in explaining the clause ‘until 
the one and twentieth day of the month at even’—upon the redundancy of 
which (see Exod. xii. 15) this custom seems to have been based—took an 
entirely different course from that of Ps.-Jonathan, cp. Mekhilta, ad Exod. 
xii. 18. 

3 loc. cit., ad loc., see also p. xxxiii. 

4 See A. F. von Gall, Der Hebrdische Pentateuch der Samaritaner, ii, Giessen, 
1914. 

5 Cp. R. Kirchheim, Introductio in Librum Talmudicum ‘de Samaritanis’, 
Francofurti ad Moenum, 1851, p. 27. 

® See the present writer’s ‘The Anti-Karaite Tendency of R. Saadya 
Gaon’s Arabic Version of the Pentateuch’, in Saadya Studies, Manchester, 
1943, P. 229. 

7Cp. L. Nemoy, Al-Qirgisani’s Account of the Jewish Sects, Cincinnati, 
1930, Pp. 395. 

® Ibid., p. 392. 

9 Textes d’ auteurs grecs et romains, Paris, 1895, p. 359, note 3. 
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stellam frigidam esse et ideo apud Iudaeos Saturni die frigidos cibos 
esse. Even among the Pharisees there would appear to have been 
some who refrained from taking hot food on the Sabbath. E.g. when 
Rabbi invited Antoninus to a meal on the Sabbath, Gen. Rabba, ch. xi, 
sec. 4, records that ‘cold dishes were set before him’. This makes 
also intelligible the passage in 6. Sab. 119b: ‘Hot water after the 
exit of the Sabbath is soothing.’ 

3- Dial. xlvi. 5: wai yap 7d Koxxwov Pappa mepitiBévar adrois 
évereiAato tpiv iva da rodrou pH AjOn dyads AapBavy tod Beod. The 
emendation suggested by Schiirer' to read pdypa instead of Baypa 
is generally accepted. But the difficulty, as pointed out by Williams,’ 
is: ‘Why “scarlet”, for the threads were to be hyacinthine blue ?’ 
It should be first noted that, according to Jewish tradition,} each of 
the four fringes consisted of four double threads of which three were 
white and one was dyed sky-blue with the blood of the halziin. The 
upper third of the fringe was formed by winding a white and the blue 
thread alternately so that the two colours contrasted in that part of 
the fringe. There was also a difference in the material of the threads, 
the white being the same as that of the garment while the blue was 
of wool. In contrast to this the Samaritans held that all the threads 
were of silk. The reason for this may be as follows. Sky-blue is 
suggested neither by the natural colour of the blood of the halzin 
which is black,5 nor by the word n¥>n° which is connected with 
Assyrian akalu, ‘dark’? Nor does the etymology of n¥D>N seem to 
have been clear in Talmudic times. The derivation given by 


R. Eleazar b. R. Simeon associating it with Vm> and recalling the 
destruction of the Egyptians,’ though allegoric, is still significant. 


The Karaites derived it from V55>, taking it to mean the end 
(n°4>n) of all the colours if arranged in an ascending scale beginning 
with white.’ It may thus be assumed that the early Samaritans” did 


* G.F.V 4 ii. 566 (E.T. II. ii, 112). 
* loc. cit., pp. xxxiii, 91, note 4. 
3 The rules are given in a systematic order by Maimonides, Yad. Sisit, 

chs. 1-2. 
4 Cp. the extract from the Al-Tabbakh, given below. 

5 See Maimonides, loc. cit., ch. 2. 2. Similarly Aristotle, Hist. Anim. v. 


15. 4, says that the natural colour of the blood of the purple-producing 
mollusc is black. 


© Num. xv. 38. 
7 See Muss-Arnolt, s.v. akalu. It is of interest that *7"7DM Gen. xlix. 12, 
which seems to be of the same root, is rendered by Ongelos ped, red. 
® Sifré, Num. xv. 38, alluding obviously to ver. 41. 
9 Jefet, quoted by Ibn Ezra, Exod. xxv. 4. 
© The Arabic translation of the Samaritans renders NYDN by pam! , but 
this may be due to the influence of R. Saadya Gaon’s translation. See 
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not associate NYDN with any notion of colour but connected it with 


vq and took it to mean silk.’ There is also a difference between 
the MT and the Samaritans in the reading of Num. xv. 39. The 
former reads, ‘That ye may look upon it (in&) and remember all the 
commandments of the Lord’, i.e. the perception of the blue thread 
will bring into memory all the commandments. The Samaritans, 
however, read ‘That ye may look upon them (Om&) &c.”’, i.e. the 
perception of all the threads will bring to mind all the command- 
ments. R. Meir, who was a strong opponent of the Samaritans,3 
seems to have combatted this Samaritan reading. In Sifré, Num. 
xv. 39, he says, ‘It is not written, “that ye may look upon them”, 
but, “that ye may look upon it”: Scripture tells us that he that 
observes the commandment of “‘sisit” is like one greeting the Divine 
Presence; for n¥Dn resembles the sea, the sea resembles the sky, 
and the sky resembles the “Throne of Glory”, of which it is said, 
“And above the firmament that was over their heads, &c.” 4 

It is evident that the Samaritans, on their part, must have had 
an explanation which associated all the Commandments with all the 
fringes, and also, since the notion of sky-blue was strongly connected 
with the reading of the MT, that they held a different view about 
the colour of the fringes, which R. Meir probably strove to refute. 
This is actually confirmed by the eleventh-century Samaritan Abia 
l-Hasan of Tyre. In his Kitab Al-Tabbakh,’ in the chapter dealing 
with the fringes, after stating that the fringes are to be made of 
thirty-two threads of silk (, > o5 oy, 5~'!), he gives two explana- 
tions of how the fringes are thus connected with ‘all the command- 
ments’: (i) The numerical value of the first letter of the Law, 3, plus 
that of the last, 9, is thirty-two. (ii) The number 32 symbolizes the 
10 Commandments plus the 22 letters of the Alphabet in which they 
were given. The Decalogue, he continues, ‘had been seen® on the 
Edward Robertson, ‘The Relationship of the Arabic Translation of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch to that of Saadya’, in Saadya Studies, Manchester, 
1943, Pp. 166 ff. 

* See Samuel Krauss, Additamenta ad librum Aruch Completum, Vienna, 
1937, P. 223, 8.v. "] 7, where an ancient text is quoted identifying > with 
Ar. ».>» the word used for the material of the fringes in the extract given 
below. 

2 Cp. A. F. von Gall, loc. cit. 

3 See b. Hul. 6a; Ab. Zar. 26b; Gen. Rab., chs. iv, lxx, xciv. 

4 Ezra i. 26. 

5 MS. Rylands, Sam. Cod. IX, pp. 108 ff. See Edward Robertson, Catalogue 
of the Samaritan MSS. in the John Rylands Library, Manchester, 1938, 
pp. xxx ff., 110 ff. ; on the time of Aba l-Hasan, see Edward Robertson, ‘'The 
Relationship of the Arabic Translation of the Samaritan Pentateuch to that 
of Saadya’, op. cit., p. 169. 

® See Exod. xx. 18, ‘And all the people ‘‘saw”’ the thunderings’. 
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day of the giving of the Law‘ depicted by the power of God, may 
He be exalted, in the fire clouds, and the darkness, and the whitish 
clouds, and the mist,’ each colour set against its opposite, such as 
the white against the black, and such as the red against the white, 
like the white in the straight? part of the fringe with the (other) 
colours in it. And when the transgressor will behold it (sc. the 
fringe), he will remember the day of the giving of the Law and the 
people’s hearing of the voice of God in the Ten Commandments 
(which are) the totality of the commandments and the prohibitions, 
and will beware of the transgression and will hasten to perform the 
obligations.’ 

It is clear that in a red-white-black fringe’ red would be the 
prominent colour, and thus Justin in speaking of red fringes may 
have had in mind the Samaritans.° 

4. The assumption that Justin occasionally had recourse to Samaritan 
tradition may help us also to explain some of his chronological in- 
accuracies: (i) In I Apol. xxxi (end) he places the last prophet 800 B.c., 
and, ibid. xlii, he places king David 1500 B.c., both dates being 
earlier than the received ones by 350-400 years. The difficulty, 
however, would be removed if Justin referred to the Samaritan 
chronology, the dates of which were about 370 years earlier than 


1 Lit. the day of the standing, alluding to Exod. xix. 17, ‘And they stood at 
the nether part of the mount’; see also ibid. xx. 18, 21, and cp. the TAY 
YO “Wi of later Hebrew (e.g. Maimonides, Yad. Yes. Ha-Torah, 8. 1). 

2 In accordance with the Samaritan Pentateuch which, in Deut. v. 19, adds 
darkness to the Massoretic text. 

3 i.e. the wound part, in which, as mentioned above, the colours contrasted 
also in the Jewish fringes. 


# olally pr, SU) oll oo la dll ia, type cig) oy curyty 
dg Bell Seay clyde G Gold) Joe AS Hl Ls JS WT Lal, 
glans Wiig) Dba) Fi, ole be sind ad ONY, pl ee Y elt! 

-olelJl An 


5 In a preceding passage Aba I-Hasan speaks of the fringes having twelve 
colours. This, if it is not to contradict his present statement, must mean 
either that the four fringes combined have twelve colours or that the three 
colours, though being the same in each fringe, do still vary in shade. To 
assume that a single fringe, consisting of eight threads, had twelve colours 
seems to be improbable. 

6 The conclusion arrived at here that the Samaritans held fundamentally 
different views on the fringes from the Jews may explain how the Gaon 
Samuel b. Hofni (c. 1034) came to give to DUTTA in the particular passage of 
Menahoth, 43a, A cloak provided with fringes bought . . . from a OY is 
unfit, the meaning of Samaritan, See 7.Q.R., N.S., v, p. 26, note 17, where 
Dr. I. Herzog says, ‘One almost feels inclined to doubt that the statement 
emanates from the Gaon’. 
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those of the Jewish chronology.’ (ii) Justin’s assertion’ that, in con- 
nexion with the translation of the seventy elders, king Ptolemy sent 
ambassadors to Herod, may find some explanation in the fact that 
according to Samaritan tradition the name of Ptolemy’s lieutenant in 
Palestine was Herod.3 P. R. WEIs 


* See Edward Robertson, ‘The Astronomical Tables and Calendar of the 
Samaritans (Notes and Extracts, iv)’ in Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 
23 (1939), Pp. 25, note 1, that in the Samaritan calendar, A.D. 1689 = 3328 Era 
of the Indwelling. This means that Israel’s entrance into Palestine was in 
the year 1639 B.c., while Jewish tradition places it at 1270 B.c. (see Azariah de 
Rossi, Yemdth Olam, ch. 35), which gives a difference of 369 years. 

* 1 Apol. xxxi. 

3 See Adler, ‘Une Nouvelle Chronique Samaritaine’, R.E.F. 45, p. 73. It 
should be noted that, in this Chronicle, king oi°>p3, who sent Herod to 
the High Priest, was the same person as king 71m05D who caused the trans- 
lation of the Law to be made. The writer of the Chronicle remained ignorant 
of this owing to the difference in the spelling of the names. He was, never- 
theless, himself aware that both m0%D and o1m">pD3 reigned at one and the 


same time. 
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The Book of Isaiah translated from a critically revised Hebrew text 
with commentary, vol. ii (chaps. xl-Ixvi), by E. J. Kissane. Pp. Ixxiv 
+328. Dublin: Browne & Nolan, 1943. 21s. 


THE interest aroused by Dr. Kissane’s first volume on Isaiah" is 
fully sustained by the second. Like the first volume it consists of 
a general introduction, followed by the separate treatment of the 
sections into which he divides the chapters. Each of these sections 
is given in the form of an original translation, to which brief textual 
notes are added, and is preceded by a short special introduction and 
followed by a careful commentary. 

The publishers’ ‘ blurb’ announces that the phantoms of Deutero- 
Isaiah and Trito-Isaiah have for the past fifty years robbed the great 
prophet Isaiah of most of his glory, but that at length we have here 
a challenge which strikes at the foundations of this view. Actually 
Dr. Kissane holds that the prophecies of Isaiah were edited in the 
period of the Exile by an editor who appended chapters xl-Ixvi, in 
which he repeated for the benefit of his contemporaries the teaching 
of Isaiah. This is quite clearly to recognize the existence of Deutero- 
Isaiah, not as a phantom but as a reality, and the mere assumption 
that in some vague and undefined way these chapters represent the 
ideas of Isaiah is quite insufficient to offset this recognition. If the 
assumed teaching of Isaiah had reached the compiler in the form of 
oracles, as had the other material he edited, we need some explanation 
of the freedom he assumed to recast these; if this teaching were not 
in the form of oracles, we need some explanation of that surprising 
fact, and also some evidence that it had been so carefully treasured 
in an amorphous state for more than a century and a half. We might 
also have been offered some convincing reason for the assumption 
that the editing of Isaiah’s prophecies took place just at the time these 
particular elements of his supposed teaching were having their fulfil- 
ment. The improbability of the theory is only matched by the 
absence of evidence with which it is presented, and the reader of this 
commentary will find that the eighth-century Isaiah is a phantom 
that does not often cross the stage. Nevertheless it is a great gain to 
have Dr. Kissane’s clear acknowledgement that Isaiah xI-lxvi, in its 
present form, is not older than the Exile. 

Yet more questionable is his challenge to the common distinction 
between a Deutero- and a Trito-Isaiah. In this there is nothing very 


1 Cf. 7.T.S. xliii, 1942, p. 77f. 
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new in itself, for a number of writers have continued to argue for the 
unity of Isa. xl-Ixvi since Duhm and Marti first advanced the theory 
of a Trito-Isaiah. All writers recognize the links of idea and style 
that connect chapters lvi-lxvi with chapters xl-lv, and it is common 
for parts or the whole of these chapters to be assigned to an author 
or authors who had been influenced by Deutero-Isaiah. Dr. Kissane 
presents one new and striking argument for the unity of Isa. xl-Ixvi, 
which will perhaps greatly impress all who do not examine it with 
care. It has often been observed that embedded in Isa. xl-lv there 
are a number of lyrical snatches. To these Dr. Kissane gives the 
name ‘tail-pieces’, and claims that ‘tail-pieces’ are found throughout 
chapters xl-Ixvi, at the end of each triad of poems, as he arranges 
them, thus marking all these chapters as the work of a single hand. 
But since the so-called ‘ tail-pieces’ have nothing in common but the 
term Dr. Kissane coins for them, the argument is completely hollow. 
Normally in chapters xl-lv these ‘tail-pieces’ are lyrical fragments, 
distinct in form from the oracles amongst which they stand, while 
in chapters lvi-Ixvi they are normally oracles, indistinguishable in 
form from the surrounding oracles. Dr. Kissane finds three types of 
‘tail-piece’, indeed: (a) songs of deliverance, (b) summaries of the 
prophet’s general message, and (c) distinct oracles. To gather under 
a common term these different varieties of material is not seriously 
to equate them, and merely to call the last few lines of each triad of 
poems a ‘tail-piece’, whatever its character, is not to offer evidence 
of any unity of technique. There is no reason whatever to call 
xlvi. 12 f. a ‘tail-piece’, comparable with xlii. 10-12, xliv. 23, xlviii. . 
20 f., xlix. 13, and lii. 11 f., except the necessity to find one at this 
point to square with Dr. Kissane’s theory, while of the ‘tail-pieces’ 
in the last eleven chapters the only one which has anything of this 
lyrical character is lxii. 10-12, which contains clear reminiscences of 
lvii. 14—a passage not accounted a ‘tail-piece’—and of verses in 
chapter xl. One of the most surprising of these alleged ‘ tail-pieces ’ 
is lvi.1 f. The preceding two verses have the lyrical quality character- 
istic of the ‘tail-pieces’ of chapters xl-lv, and therefore form an 
appropriate close of this section of the book. It is to be presumed that 
it is Dr. Kissane’s desire to avoid acknowledging any break at this 
point which induces him to suggest that lvi. 1 f. here forms the ‘tail- 
piece’. For on every ground it is unsuitable. It proceeds from lyric 
to ordinary oracle, and offers as the climax of one of the great chapters 
of the Bible what any reader of either spiritual or literary penetration 
must feel to be an anti-climax, in the summons to keep the Sabbath. 
Any study of these so-called ‘tail-pieces’ will reveal that the technique 
found in chapters lvi-Ixvi in this matter is quite different from that 
which marks chapters xl-lv, and they provide an argument against 
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the unity of authorship of the whole of these chapters, and not for 
that unity. 

An even stronger argument against the unity of authorship of the 
whole is to be found in the ideas and outlook. Dr. Kissane shows 
that the indications of a Palestinian background and of the period 
after the rebuilding of the Temple but before the rebuilding of the 
walls of Jerusalem do not carry us down beyond the period of Haggai 
and Zechariah, and therefore not necessarily beyond the time of the 
compiler. But what he neither assesses nor explains is the declension 
in the thought and outlook represented in these chapters. The author 
of chapters xl-lv gives clear and explicit enunciation to the belief in 
monotheism, and then draws out the corollaries of monotheism; he 
is deeply conscious of the divine election of Israel, and again he draws 
out the corollaries of that election. If Yahweh is the only God, He 
is the God of all men; and if Israel is His chosen people, it is that 
she may make His name known to all. The glory of Israel lies for 
him in the spiritual service of the nations. In chapters lvi-Ixvi, 
however, we find a very different spirit. Here the glory of Israel lies 
in the honour she shall receive from the nations. The Gentiles are 
conceived of as coming to offer sacrifices in Jerusalem, but rather as 
their tribute to the sacredness of this holy spot. The overwhelming 
sense of the glory of God and the sense of Israel’s mission to the 
world have receded into the background, and there is a more national- 
istic spirit, while the externals of religion such as the Temple ritual 
and Sabbath observance have come into the focus of interest. It 
might be possible to argue that one who in Babylon had felt the 
exuberant spirit of the earlier chapters had lived to return to Palestine 
and to experience the disillusionment of the early post-Exilic days. 
But it is hardly possible for Dr. Kissane to take that view. What he 
needs to explain is why, if the compiler had already before him all 
this teaching of Isaiah before he began his work, and if he knew 
that Isaiah had declined from his own noblest teachings, he troubled 
so magnificently to express a message he knew he was going to tone 
down. That a prophet who lived in the Exilic and early post-Exilic 
period should in his own spiritual experience reflect the hopes and 
the disillusionments of his own day is intelligible; but that a prophet 
who uttered his teaching more than a century and a half earlier should 
make the same spiritual pilgrimage, and that the later editor should 
only become aware of the fact as the unfolding events caused him to 
make it anew would be passing strange. Surely the assumption that 
the teaching is that of Isaiah introduces a wholly unnecessary 
‘phantom’. Even more satisfying to the reviewer than the view that 
this spiritual declension represents the spiritual pilgrimage of either 
Isaiah or his Exilic editor is the view that the declension of the last 
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eleven chapters represents, not the fading of the ideals of the man 
who wrote Isa. xl-lv, but the failure of a lesser man or lesser men in 
a later day to rise to the heights of his superb faith. 

On the ‘Servant Songs’ Dr. Kissane offers a very radical challenge 
to generally accepted views. He holds that there are no such Songs, 
in the usually accepted sense of four or more poems which belong 
intimately together as a related series. In his view each belongs 
essentially to its own context, and is to be interpreted without relation 
to anything but its own context. The first is not a separate song, but 
a part of a single stanza of a poem. This stanza is made to begin, 
most unpromisingly, with xli. 29, a verse that patently connects with 
the preceding verses. The Servant is here identified by Dr. Kissane 
with Israel, as in the passage that precedes this stanza. The second 
is treated as a separate poem, save that it is held to consist of xlix. 1-7, 
instead of the more usual xlix. 1-6. Here the Servant is again held 
to be Israel. There is some rearrangement of the text, and some 
comments that the reviewer finds a little baffling. Thus, on p. 127 it 
is said that verse 5c, ‘to bring back Jacob unto Him’, contradicts 
the express statement of verse 6, which reveals that the Servant’s 
task is not the restoration of Israel’s national life, while on p. 128 it 
is said that the terms of verse 6 b-c virtually repeat those of verse 5 c-d, 
since the greater boon includes the less, and verse 6 means ‘I will 
not only restore Israel’s national life’. The third Servant Song, as 
generally delimited, is treated as a separate poem, save that I. 1of. is 
treated as an integral part of the poem, and the Servant is here held 
to be the prophet himself. Dr. Kissane is curiously silent as to 
whether by ‘the prophet’ he means Isaiah or the Exilic compiler 
who merely threw Isaiah’s teaching into form. The fourth Song is 
delimited as usual, but is linked with the two succeeding chapters to 
yield an interpretation of the Servant here in terms of the Davidic 
Messiah. While the reviewer agrees with Dr. Kissane in ascribing 
the authorship of these passages to the author of the surrounding 
chapters, and while he agrees that the interpretation need not neces- 
sarily be the same in all four poems, he is not convinced that they 
are so unrelated in their message as this. Dr. Kissane does not refer 
to Dr. Wheeler Robinson’s interpretation of the fluidity in the concept 
of the Servant in terms of the idea of corporate personality, whereby 
it is possible to think of the Servant as the community, and equally 
as an individual who represents the community, or who in himself 
exemplifies its mission in a unique degree. This makes possible the 
interpretation of the fourth Song in an individual sense, and no other 
seems to the reviewer adequate for that Song. In that case it would 
seem to be a future figure that is described, who should carry Israel’s 


mission of service through suffering to its supreme climax. But that 
XLV Pp 
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this had any reference to the Davidic Messiah in the author’s thought, 
and especially if that author were but reflecting the teaching of Isaiah, 
seems highly improbable. The two conceptions are in marked contrast. 
The Davidic Messiah was one who should restore the fortunes of 
Israel, and bend the nations beneath his beneficent sway in a lasting 
rule of justice and peace; but the Servant was one who should serve 
the nations by his sufferings and who should save them from their 
sins. It is true that in the thought of our Lord these two conceptions 
coalesced to their mutual enrichment, but there is no evidence that 
they had been brought together by any before Him, and still less any real 
evidence that these two conceptions were originally and essentially one. 

The importance of Dr. Kissane’s commentary is not to be judged 
by one’s estimate of his views on these major matters of the higher 
criticism of the book. For an informed and scholarly writer to 
challenge accepted views is to do a service to scholarship by forcing 
the re-examination of those views. Moreover, to have a commentary 
on this scale, marked by so much sobriety in all the detailed work 
that goes to the making up of a commentary, is an enrichment of our 
exegetical literature. 

Dr. Kissane offers a number of contributions to the textual criticism 
of these chapters. As in his earlier commentary on chapters i-xxxix 
he makes sparing use of emendation, but sometimes he offers original 
suggestions. A few of these may be noted. In xl. 15 he reads 
120n3 oni apne “19 > OD 7 =‘ Behold, the waters are 
like a drop from a bucket, And the shy i is reckoned like water-skins’. 
In xl. 19 he reads INDY = ‘plated it’, for 7S. In xlii. 12 he reads 
O83 for OMXZ, and this requires the unnoted change of the preceding 
word to n>am, to yield ‘And declare the praise of their Creator’. 
In xliii. 14 he reads ON =‘ young men’ for O'NZ, and NiyPIX3 = 
‘in the castles’ for NYIXZ. In xliv. 12 he reads DOB] IBY =‘ who 
moulded the image’ for byp) T3¥. In xlviii. 16 he reads * YR ANY 
many *an?y =‘ And now I Yahweh have sent deliverance’ for ANY’ 
wn andy ” crTR. In 1. 4 he reads ‘¥°y’ 933 =‘with a word that 
avails’ for WY? 133. In lii. 15 he reads WT? (sic, for V9") =‘ shall 
be amazed’ for AP. In liii. 8 he reads IM HX =‘his latter end’ tor 
joy7~nR. In lvii. 11 he reads °3 WYN =‘ when thou fledst for help to 
me’ for "3320. In lix. 10 he reads D'DNY BIZY =‘we lie gasping’ 
for O°390N3. Not all of these readings are convincing, or of equal 
merit, but some of them are certainly deserving of consideration. 
In the realms of conjectural emendation judgements differ more than 
anywhere, and while some suggestions that find no place here are 
probably more worthy of inclusion than some that are found, it is 
a very great gain to have so much restraint in a field in which so 
many commentators know no restraint. 
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In xl. 6 Dr. Kissane omits to include in his critical notes the 
reading “2X} which he adopts, following the LXX and Vulg., and in 
li. 4 the translation offered does not agree with the reading given 
in the critical note. Similarly in Ixii. 5, for 9733 he proposes to read 
732, which he then incorrectly renders by the singular ‘thy Builder’ 
= Yahweh. In Ixiii. 1 he admits that if ‘Edom’ and ‘ Bozrah’ cor- 
rectly stand in the text, the passage must date from the post-Exilic 
age, and he therefore offers the ingenious readings OX =‘ stained 
with red’ and \$3% =‘ than a vintager’. Whenever emendations are 
offered with no further reason than that the text is an embarrassment 
to the theory of the editor, they should be treated with especial caution. 
It is a pity Dr. Kissane did not give more care to the details of 
the presentation of his work. Without any attempt to be exhaustive 
I have noted thirty-six slight misprints in the English text, and a like 
number in the relatively slight amount of Hebrew text. For all of 
these, and for the unintelligible sentence at the bottom of page xvi, 
the printer may perhaps be responsible; but there are a number of 
cases besides these, where the author can scarcely disclaim responsi- 
bility. Thus Rudolph appears regularly as Rudolf (pp. lxiii, lxiv, 
Ixxi, 179), Van Hoonacker as Van Hoonacher (pp. Ixiii, Ixx, Ixxii, 
271), Revue Biblique as Révue Biblique (pp. \xix, xx, Ixxi, lxxii, lxxiv), 
Jotion as Jouon (pp. 31, 51, 247). On p. 4 we find Zachariah, but 
elsewhere (e.g. pp. lvii, 36) Zachary. On p. 6 17M stands instead , 
of 17H, and on p. 8 the incorrect form is transliterated. On p. 239 
it is a little surprising to find Neh. viii (read xiii), 15 ff. cited as 
evidence of pre-Exilic tendency. H. H. Row ey 
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The Problem of Ezekiel, by Wittiam A. Irwin. Pp. xx+ 344. 
University of Chicago Press, 1943 ; Cambridge: University Press. 
$3.00. 

THis is a disappointing book. It promises what it does not perform, 

in spite of ‘more than ten years of special interest in the problem of 

Ezekiel’. The author’s predecessors in the literary criticism of the 

Book of Ezekiel are reviewed and sharply dismissed. They have all 

failed to get beyond subjective ‘guesses’ to those objective ‘criteria 

that will enable us to distinguish with some reasonable approximation 
to finality between Ezekiel’s own utterances and those of his disciples 
and followers’. The author will give us these criteria, and he begins 
with chap. xv, where he finds the best line of cleavage at which to 
drive in his critical wedge. 

Dr. Irwin’s essential argument is that vers. 2-5 state that Judah 

(represented by the vine) ‘never was of importance’ and has become 

the more negligible when partially burned. But the interpretation 
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(6-8) emphasizes the final burning of the vine-wood. This is not the 
point of the oracle in 2-5 and therefore cannot be by the prophet ; 
it is by one of the many commentators who have padded out the 
book. Since commentators normally quote, we should expect a refer- 
ence to the burning of the ends and the scorching of the middle. In 
its absence we may eliminate ver. 4b altogether from the oracle; other 
eliminations (with slight versional support) produce the desiderated 
poetical form of the ‘genuine’ oracle. 

By this method of treatment we are provided with the first instal- 
ment of the promised ‘objective’ criteria, and with the end of this 
Ariadne thread in his hand Professor Irwin proceeds to find his way 
through the labyrinth of chaps. i-xxxix (xl-xlviii are very cursorily 
dismissed). We soon see that all interpretations of oracles are to be 
ipso facto open to suspicion, and that genuine oracles must usually 
be poetic (cf. Hélscher). Dr. Irwin rather prides himself on having 
saved for the genuine Ezekiel 80 verses more than did Hélscher, viz. 
251 ‘in whole or in part’ out of the 1,013 verses of i-xxxix. 

Has the author fulfilled his promise of an objectivity reached by 
none of his predecessors? Or has he not balanced his pyramid 
precariously on the point that he himself knows what xv. 2-5 really 
meant, whilst the writer of 6-8 did not? Right or wrong, his inter- 
pretation is quite as ‘subjective’ as that of anyone else. But is this 
subjective verdict right? Does not the vineyard lyric of Isa. v suggest 
to us (like numerous other passages in both Testaments) that the 
real intention in making the vine the symbol of the nation is its 
expected fruitfulness? Ezekiel has deliberately refrained from any 
reference to this, other than by making the vine a wild vine. This 
‘subtle, allusive’ meaning (adjectives applied by the author to his 
own view) is as studied an insult to national pride as the explicit 
taunt of xvi. 3. Other trees can be useful by their wood, though 
they bear no fruit, but not the vine. The only fitting end of the 
fruitless vine is the completion of the burning already begun, a penal 
burning as essential here to the prophetic theme as it is in Isa. v. 

The greater part of this lengthy book is taken up by ‘inductive’ 
work of the kind just illustrated. The ‘conclusions’ reject all the 
dates, with the possible exception of i. 1 (referred to the prophet’s 
own age, as thirty years), and set no reliance on the phrase ‘Thus 
says the Lord’. Again and again the author applies his favourite 
test of ‘false commentary’, which involves, as we have seen in regard 
to chap. xv, a twofold subjectivity of judgement on his own part, 
viz. that it is commentary, and that it is false. The oracles of the 
genuine Ezekiel (who remained in Jerusalem until deported in 586, 
not 597) are collected and translated in the penultimate section, 
which partly atones for the lack of an index. Finally we have a brief 
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statement of Ezekiel’s career and work, and a reconstruction of his ° 
personality, hitherto obscured by the ‘comments upon comments’. 
In the judgement of the reviewer the book makes no material 
contribution to the elucidation of Ezekiel. He feels also bound to 
protest against the epithets so freely distributed amongst the scholars 
from whom the author differs, epithets so much out of harmony with 
the well-intentioned dedication. For example, the work of the late 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford, G. A. Cooke, 
is characterized, in respect of its literary criticism of Ezekiel, as 
‘superficial’, ‘uncritical and ill-considered’, ‘clumsy’, ‘inept -and 
trifling’, ‘loose and careless’, ‘stupidity’, ‘confused supernaturalism’ 
(pp. 23-7). This is unmannerly abuse, not the legitimate criticism 
of one who was a thorough scholar, even if ultra-conservative. 
H. WHEELER ROBINSON 


The Challenge of Israel’s Faith, by G. ERNestT WRIGHT. Pp. ix + 108. 
Chicago; University Press; and Cambridge: University Press, 1944. 


Tuis little book on Israel’s faith is a useful introduction to Old 
Testament religion and theology written from an historical and critical 
standpoint over against the recent tendency to a ‘higher exegesis’. 
The author finds the abiding message and value of the Old Testament 
in its faith rather than its theology, and finds the clearest expression 
of that faith in the prophetic literature. It is a faith based on a Ruler- 
servant relationship between God and his people. Both the sovereignty 
and the fatherhood of God have their place in that relationship. 

Although limited in its scope—there is practically no use made of 
the Pentateuch, Psalms, or Wisdom Literature—it is nevertheless 
a useful approach to the Old Testament, and in straightforward 
language indicates the main features of the knowledge of God and 
of the human response to Him. It safeguards the dynamic nature of 
the Old Testament and finds ample room for recognition of wider 
horizons than the pure Ruler-servant attitude. In discussing the 
nature of God the author dwells on four adjectives: holy, righteous, 
gracious, and jealous. In direct terms he justifies the anthropo- 
morphism of the Old Testament: ‘. . . God was no abstract idea or 
principle. He was a living, active, powerful God. Hence, anthropo- 
morphism in Old Testament religion was the very reason for its 
dynamic and virile character’ (p. 66). 

It is unfortunate that the book is published in a spirit of aggression 
and defence—aggression against prevailing tendencies of neglect or 
of distorted exegesis, and defence of the intrinsic and permanent 
value of its teaching and message. The treatment is marred partly 
by its brevity and partly by the inadequate consideration of some of 
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the significant ideas of the Old Testament. The discussion of the 
word hesed is good but suffers from being broken up and introduced 
at different places. The emergence of the sense of individual responsi- 
bility is not only dated a great deal earlier than Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
but is, it may be thought, too strongly subordinated to the idea of 
the ‘covenant society’. The paragraph on glory on page 41 seems 
least satisfactory. It is, surely, difficult to maintain the identity of 
the cloud and the glory, as is done in these words: ‘ What one sees 
is God’s “glory”, a shining, refulgent envelope which surrounds his 
being. . . . This cloud was not God; it concealed God and was his 
“glory”’, in view of the statement in Exod. xxiv. 17 that the glory 
of Yahweh was like devouring fire. And again, if, as seems likely, it 
was Ezekiel who first used the word glory in the sense of God’s 
visible presence, it is not true to say that ‘it was but a logical step 
for the prophets to extend the meaning of the word to include the 
whole of God’s self-revelation in nature and in history’. The process 
may well have been the other way. 


Marriage Laws in the Bible and the Talmud, by Louis M. Epstein. 
Pp. 362. (Harvard Semitic Series, vol. xii.) Harvard: University 
Press; and Oxford: University Press, 1944. 20s. 


A WELL-WRITTEN book which aims at making the contents of the 
Talmud more accessible to students who have neither the time nor 
the equipment to go straight to the Talmud themselves is always to 
be welcomed. This book by Rabbi Epstein, in spite of the inclusion 
of the Bible in its title, is primarily an attempt to set out under 
a number of topics the resultant laws of the Talmud, and occasionally 
of post-talmudic Judaism, relating to Marriage among the Jews. 
The topics discussed are: Polygamy, Concubinage, Levirate, Inter- 
marriage, and Incest (the chapter headings). Of these that on Inter- 
marriage is by far the most important and interesting. The book is 
a carefully arranged and systematically reconstructed survey of the 
laws that have been (and many that still are) binding on the Jews. 

Technical terms are introduced freely and explained either in the 
text or in the register of foreign terms, though the non-Jewish reader 
would wish that the author had made far more concessions to his 
ignorance and had given much fuller description of the more important 
things like the ketubah (marriage contract)—a knowledge of which is 
throughout taken for granted (probably because the author has written 
an earlier work on it: The fewish Marriage Contract). 

There is practically no use of the New Testament in the book and 
the approach to the Old Testament is typically Jewish. Though the 
author at times seems to reject Rabbinic exegesis he is not loath to 
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accept its conclusions on the whole and to interpret the Old Testament 
in the Rabbinic tradition. For example, when the Old Testament has 
a unique instance of a custom and that by no means clearly stated— 
as in the ge’ullah (Redemption) marriage of the book of Ruth—exegesis 
is likely to find malleable material and is tempted to draw conclusions 
from it and even to pre-date it. The date of the book of Ruth is but 
one of the many places in which the critical position assumed in the 
book differs from that of the majority of Christian scholars. 
L. H. BROCKINGTON 


Jesus the Messiah, by W1tt1AM Mawson. Pp. xii+200. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1943. 8s. 6d. 


Tuis volume incorporates Professor Manson’s Cunningham Lectures 
given in 1940: it will take a high place among the distinguished 
contributions to theological learning which the Cunningham foundation 
has helped to produce. The scope and standpoint of the book are 
indicated by the sub-title : ‘The Synoptic tradition of the revelation 
of God in Christ: with special reference to Form-criticism’. This 
is further defined in the Preface (p. vii), where it is stated that the 
primary intention of the book is ‘to show how, on the basis of the 
confession of Jesus as Messiah, the early Church built up the structure 
of its distinctive witness to the Christian revelation of God’. The 
carrying out of this intention inevitably involves a critical examination 
of the materials which the Church incorporated into its structure, 
both the tradition about the events of the messianic ministry and the 
ideas used in the interpretation of the tradition. And this, of course, 
means coming to grips with the presuppositions and methods of 
Formgeschichte and Religionsgeschichte as keys to the interpretation 
of New Testament problems, and that in the persons of their most 
thoroughgoing exponents—Bultmann and Reitzenstein. Not the least 
valuable part of the book is its critical examination of hypercriticism 
and its application of cold reason to some of the less restrained 
flights of erudite imagination. Two canons, in particular, seem to be 
well founded in themselves and constantly fortified as the argument 
proceeds. The first, specially relevant to Form-criticism, is that the 
Church remembered better than it understood ; the second, specially 
relevant to all religionsgeschichtliche Erkldrung, is that ‘all Messianic 
ideas, from whatever source derived, underwent a total change in 
being appropriated to Jesus the Crucified, so that for our under- 
standing of Christianity we start from the Crucified, and not from 
these ideas’ (p. viii). 

The exposition starts from the primitive Christian confession of 
Jesus the Crucified as Messiah and Lord, not a theoretical paper 
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construction but the response of an existing society to the personality 
that had called it into existence. The Church did not begin with 
notions borrowed from here, there, and everywhere, but with the 
fact of its own existence and how that had come about. And while 
it is true that pious fancy produced a certain amount of pious fiction 
to garnish primitive Christology, it is equally true that there would 
have been no Christology to garnish but for the solid facts of the 
messianic ministry and its product the messianic community. The 
essential tradition concerning Jesus is the capital of the early Church, 
not its manufactured goods. This is shown most clearly by the 
impartial preservation in the tradition of teachings that were repulsive 
to the original disciples and incidents that were discreditable to them. 
This central core of early tradition, based on the candid confessions 
of eyewitnesses and ministers of the Word, was accepted by the 
communities that sprang up around the original body in Jerusalem. 
Accepted, not created by them. On p. 28, in his discussion of Form- 
criticism, Dr. Manson makes the important point that ‘if every centre 
of Christianity was the seat of a vigorous local communal tradition, how 
is it that the writer of the Gospel of Matthew, whom there is excellent 
reason for connecting with Antioch, found nothing better to do than 
to take over the narrative of Mark in toto, adding from local sources 
only a few narrative traditions of an intrinsically secondary order ?’ 

So far as the narrative of the ministry is concerned we are in no 
better case than the author of the Gospel of Matthew. It is Mark 
or nothing. Starting from the primitive Christian kerygma, we come 
naturally enough to Mark, the Gospel of the ‘signs’ or ‘mighty 
works’ of Jesus. ‘Jesus is in his actions the instrument or occasion 
of the divine power breaking in upon human life for our salvation’ 
(p. 48). These actions are charged with significance, and Jesus argues 
from them to the coming of the Kingdom and not vice versa (p. 50). 

If this is fact and if we take the fact seriously, it means that the 
teaching of Jesus is put in a new light. It is no longer to be regarded 
primarily as the statement of a religio-ethical ideal to which he and 
we may strive to conform. It is rather in its very essence a com- 
mentary on the Ministry. This point is well stated and worked out 
in chapter IV. ‘The upthrust of the teaching of Jesus to a place at 
the heart of the Messianic kerygma was . . . an event of far-reaching 
consequence. In the form of the incorporation of Q into the Gospels 
of Matthew and Luke it represents perhaps the most important single 
incident in the history of Christian literature. For thereby there was 
secured for the gospel of the ‘signs’ of Jesus and above all for the 
supreme sign of the Cross the inward and spiritual significance which 
inhered in the events’ (p. 55). 

This inward and spiritual significance most urgently demands 
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adequate exposition at two points, the Messiahship and the Cross, 
and most of all where these two clash in the crucified Messiah who 
is an offence to the Jew and a laughing-stock to the Greek. One 
chapter is devoted to the messianic categories in the tradition, and 
another to the Passion and death of the Messiah. The former deals 
with the familiar terms, Son of God, Servant of the Lord, and Son 
of Man; the latter is chiefly concerned with the teaching about the 
suffering of the Son of Man and the significance of the institution of 
the Eucharist. In the discussion of these topics great stress is laid 
on the overwhelming sense of messianic destiny which, every now 
and again, breaks through the words of the teaching. ‘The messianic 
ministry inevitably defines itself through a fusion of the concepts of 
Son of Man and Servant of the Lord, in which the Son of Man is 
characterized by predicates drawn from the description of the Servant 
of the Lord (cf. p. 111). The Cross is one of the ultimate implica- 
tions of a Messiahship defined in these terms; and ‘the Synoptic 
tradition makes it plain that the acceptance by Jesus of death was 
the price not simply of his fidelity to truth but of his carrying through 
to the end his task of reconciling the many to God and his conviction 
of herein serving the will of the Father in heaven’ (p. 164). Thus 
Jewish ideas of the Messiah and the world to come were ‘bent to 
take the shape of the fortunes of Jesus and so transmuted. It was 
not a case of an ardent Messianic hope leading men to believe in 
Jesus but of an ardent faith in Jesus leading them to believe in the 
Messianic hope’ (p. 150). 
The sum of the whole matter is that the faith of the early Church 
is founded, as St. Paul declares it is, on a Person. Primitive tradition 
is primarily a description of the foundation of Christian faith, not 
a by-product of speculation. The Person and the life portrayed in 
the tradition embody messiahship: the teaching of Jesus recorded 
in the tradition defines it. And both life and teaching are governed 
by a sense of vocation and engagement so absolute that it becomes 
quite natural to speak of Christ as the power and wisdom of God. 
To the present writer it seems that this line of argument is 
essentially sound, and that Dr. Manson has stated it with admirable 
clarity and great power. There are few points at which I should 
seriously differ from him, though on some issues I should venture 
farther than he seems prepared to go. My chief criticism concerns 
the third section of the discussion of the Sermon on the Mount 
(pp. 82-5). Here I think that less than justice is done to Judaism, 
which is not vulnerable on the side of ethical demand. St. Paul, the 
most radical critic of the Law, declares that it is holy and just and 
good. And there cannot be any ethical demand more absolute than 
that of the Shema‘, a fact which Jesus himself asserted. The true 
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differentia of Christianity as against Judaism is not that it lays down 
a more absolute demand but that it offers an ‘unspeakable gift’; 
and I must add that the other 196 pages of the book are convincing 
demonstration of the fact. 

There are four Appendixes, of which the last, an essay on the 
Heavenly Man Redemption myth, is particularly valuable as a clear 
account and criticism of those wide-ranging speculations and bold 
constructions associated chiefly with the name of Reitzenstein. 


Jesus Christ the Teacher (Croall Lectures), by WiLL1AM A. Curtis. 
Pp. 259. Oxford: University Press, 1943. 10s. 6d. 


It may perhaps be regarded as one of the ‘signs of the times’ that 
Dr. Curtis feels bound to begin with a defence of his intention ‘to 
stress the teaching aspect of the Life of Lives’. It is also a sign of 
the times that he speaks of the ‘teaching aspect of the Life of Lives’. 
The Gospel is not to be reduced to the teaching of Jesus, and equally 
the teaching is not to be separated off from the Gospel. Dr. Curtis 
argues that the teaching is an integral part of the work of salvation 
just as discipleship is an integral part of the way; and that this is as 
it should be, since, ‘within the mystic conception of revelation which 
no human thinking can ever rationalize, but without which no system 
of religion can exist, there resides the faith that God is a Teacher 
and life a school’. This means that we no longer think of Jesus as 
the religious genius who clearly perceived and forcefully proclaimed 
a few simple but profound truths about God, man, and the world: 
we are led rather to say something like, ‘God was in Christ teaching 
the world the knowledge of himself’. 

After the preliminary apologia the work falls into three main 
parts: ‘the Teacher at Work’, ‘the Themes of the Teaching’, and 
‘the Teaching and the Church’. Under the first head we have a clear 
and concise account of the main factors in the environment of Jesus 
that could have influenced his teaching. This includes social and 
political conditions; religious institutions such as Temple and Syna- 
gogue, the Scriptures and their interpreters ; and religious movements 
such as Pharisaism, Essenism, and the religious revival of John the 
Baptist (pp. 20-65). This is followed by a study (pp. 66-107) of 
the form and method of the teaching, including discussion of modes 
of expression and methods of argument, the use of proverb and 
parable, hyperbole and paradox. This part of the work is liberally 
illustrated by examples drawn from the teaching, and the grouping 
is often illuminating and suggestive. 

In Part Il, on the Themes of the Teaching, Dr. Curtis rightly 
refuses to treat the sayings of Jesus as obiter dicta or even as the 
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collected oracles of the great Prophet of Nazareth. He insists— 
rightly—on relating them to the Ministry itself, of which they are 
a part; to the Apostolic interpretation of the Person and Work of 
Christ ; and to a constructive theology for our own day. ‘The life 
He lived, and the things He said, combine to embody the Truth He 
was, the Word made flesh, and are still as necessary to-day as when 
He walked in Galilee and Judea’ (p. 168). ‘Every generation, every 
Christian thinker has to weigh the words of Jesus, to ponder their 
substance and to transmute them into the language current at the 
time. No undertaking is more sacred, or more delicate: none is more 
necessary or more profitable’ (p. 215). The detailed treatment of the 
themes covers familiar ground: the conceptions of God as Father 
and King, the titles Son of Man and Son of God, the Passion and the 
Risen Life, the true life of man and his true happiness, the Christian 
society. On all these topics Dr. Curtis has incisive and illuminating 
things to say, not least on the meaning of the term Son of Man. 

In the discussion of this self-designation of Jesus he makes the 
important point that ‘Jesus utters no such prohibition against its 
open use as He sternly directs against the divulging of His messiah- 
ship. If “the Son of Man” was a not unfamiliar name for the Christ 
in popular expectancy, drawn from current apocalyptic, then His 
repeated use of it was utterly inconsistent with His attitude towards 
the latter title’ (p. 135). This argument seems to be valid against all 
who hold that ‘Son of Man’=‘ Messiah’ and that Jesus concealed 
his messiahship, unless they are prepared to take the further step of 
maintaining that up to the end Jesus used the term Son of Man only 
in speaking to those who were already in the messianic secret. For 
the positive content of the term Dr. Curtis appeals to the Old 
Testament, and especially to the book of Ezekiel, rather than to the 
apocryphal book of Enoch. ‘We have no evidence either that He 
knew and valued the Enoch vision or that His hearers knew and were 
moved by it’ (p. 142). In the use of the designation in Ezekiel we 
are to find the essential clue to its meaning in the teaching of Jesus. 
What is stressed in Ezekiel is the essential humanity of the ‘Son of 
Man’: in the teaching of Jesus the ‘Son of Man’ becomes the repre- 
sentative of humanity, what Luther calls ‘the Proper Man’ (p. 143). 
This ‘Proper Man’ knows that his task is defined in the description 
of the Servant of the Lord in the book of Isaiah. Jesus in combining 
Isaiah’s Servant with Ezekiel’s Son of Man produced not a messianic 
title but a perfect name for his own purpose. 

Though not convinced by Dr. Curtis, I venture to think that his 
is the most persuasive exposition of ‘Son of Man’ in terms of Ezekiel 
plus Deutero-Isaiah, that we are likely to see. But I still think that 
the only sure starting-point for an interpretation is neither Ezekiel nor 
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Enoch, but the one text that we have any reason for thinking that 
Jesus had in mind, namely Dan. vii. And if we start there, we must 
start—wherever we end—with the ‘Son of Man’ as a figure for ‘the 
people of the saints of the Most High’. 

The third part of the book deals with the Teaching and the Church, 
insisting on its fundamental importance, not merely as a record of 
sacred history or a code of Christian conduct, but as a means to 
awaken faith in God in those who ‘listen to the teaching of the Son 
of Man’ and place themselves ‘at His feet within the reach of His 
eternal Spirit’ (p. 209). It has always been restated and it must 
always be restated. ‘We forget too easily that the crop which rewards 
the sower has to provide not only bread for the approaching winter 
but seed for the coming spring. The history of the Gospel is the 
story not of seed once sown and reaped and stored for ever in the 
garner of the Church, but of seed entrusted to earth, and yielding 
fresh seed in every generation’ (p. 225). 

Altogether this is a most valuable contribution to the study of the 
teaching, written in non-technical language, always with patent 
sincerity and often with real eloquence. Its influence should be deep 
and far-reaching. A few points of criticism in detail may be men- 
tioned. P. 24, circumcision preceded baptism in the reception of 
proselytes. P. 32, the expression ‘Synagogue ministry’ alongside 
‘Temple priesthood’ suggests something more highly organized than 
anything which existed in the first century. P. 46, l. 27, for ‘the’ 
read ‘them’. Pp. 91 f., the authenticity of Matt. xvi. 1-4 is open to 
serious question. P. 193, the alternative interpretations of Matt. 
xviii. 17 seem to be open to the charge of watering down the plain 
meaning of the text. P. 196, |. 2, for ‘Shelma’ read ‘Shebna’. 

T. W. Manson 


The Epistle to Diognetus, by E. H. BLAKENEY. Pp.g4. London: S.P.C.K., 
1943. 6s. 


Tuar the veteran poet should have set himself to annotate the Epistle 
to Diognetus is good fortune for students of Patristic. The result is 
delightful. Mr. Blakeney is clearly very much enamoured of the 
Epistle, and has brought to his task not only Classical learning, but 
wide reading in the Fathers. He has done his work, he says, without 
access to a great library, and relying almost entirely on such books as 
he possessed. It follows that he shows no knowledge of the notes in the 
1879 edition of Otto’s Corpus Apologetarum or those of Geffcken, 1925. 
What he gives us is of entirely individual flavour, and the passages 
which he cites to illustrate the Epistle range over present-day general 
literature, through Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy and Boéthius’ De 
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consolatione philosophiae to the classical and patristic texts more 
obviously bearing upon the world of Diognetus. Students will find in 
this charming little book a rich supplement to their literature on the 
Epistle. 

It is perhaps necessary to insist on the word ‘supplement’. The book 
as turned out by S.P.C.K., with an introduction, text, and notes, has 
rather the air of a manual. But it must be remembered that S.P.C.K. 
previously published Bishop Radford’s translation and full notes, in 
the Early Church Classics, in 1908, and a sixpenny Greek text in 1930 
(Texts for Students, No. 45). Provided that the reader of Mr. Blakeney’s 
book has already used these, he will, even though a tiro, come to 
no harm. The same could not be said if the book were taken for a 
first introduction, For the text, given without apparatus, can only 
be called arbitrary. Admittedly the Epistle to Diognetus poses a problem 
for editors. The text of the parent manuscript, lost since 1870, has 
to be established from two surviving sixteenth-century copies and some 
collations. This text, when established, is obviously corrupt, and calls 
for much emendation. This has been forthcoming in generous measure. 
Some of it is of the highest degree of probability, or even certainty. 
Some is of less. To get the best text in which to read the Epistle, an 
editor must boldly replace some of the traditional text by emendations. 
Some editors will do this on more subjective grounds and some on less. 
It matters little how much it is done, provided that there is an apparatus, 
showing, first, the evidence establishing, as far as that may be, the text 
of the Strassburg MS. and, then, competing emendations, with sources. 
Given such an apparatus, the reader can, and must, come to his own 
decision what to read. And this is exactly what Mr. Blakeney denies 
us. He has picked and chosen among alternatives, and has adopted 
emendations of his own—once, on his own admission, a drastic one (see 
p-. 42). Sometimes his notes call attention to what he has done, and 
explain it, and sometimes not. On p. 17 he gives, under the heading 
Authorities (for the text), F. X. Funk, Die Apostolischen Vater, 1906. 
Had he printed the text of Funk, he would automatically have been 
driven, at each point, to tell the reader what text he preferred, and why. 
This, too, would have been a safe way. But as it is, a reader who 
confides in Mr. Blakeney’s text never knows what doubts yawn under 
his most natural assumptions. It will be best to take an example. In 
the middle of vii. 4 Mr. Blakeney prints as (Oeds méumwv) ws Oeov 
éxepev. ws (avOpwrov) mpds avOpwrous ereuiev, without assigning 
any precise meaning to his brackets. The notes on this section are on 
pp. 62, 63, where, incidentally, some notes on section 4 are credited to 
section 5. But these notes contain nothing on the text. The facts are 
these. <dvOpwov) is rightly bracketed. It is not in the manuscript but 
was proposed by Lachmann, acting on the supposition that our author 
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with mystic significance. By contrast secular society is characterin i 
as hylic and ruled by passions. The Christians, redeemed from this 
condition (so far as Diognetus can be expected to understand) by the 
Logos-epiphany to which they have been privy, have attained ; 
hegemonic rationality, wherewith to work the redemption of society in 
accordance with the divine plan. While human salvation is thus, 
the surface of our author’s argument, a triumph of reason, he loses no 
opportunity of insinuating the Christian secret, that it is ultimately the 
triumph of divine love. 

Dr. Edwyn Bevan’s lash falls hardest on section ii, the polemic 
against idolatry. ‘It brings over again into play the cheap ridicule 
inherited by tradition from Judaism, which proceeded on the suppos.. 
tion that the heathen identified the material of their images with the 
gods they worshipped.’ Nor is this Dr. Bevan’s sole charge against the 
author of the Epistle. ‘ His mind was of that order which does not think 
out the implications of its various beliefs.’ 

To answer such criticisims, it is first necessary to call attention 
something in the very stylized form of the work. We call it an epistk; 
and, as a literary form, an epistle can differ very widely from a tre 
letter. But our Epistle passes all limits, in this respect, ‘resembling in 
form a speech more than a letter’, to quote Westcott. It is in facta 
written speech, an dmodoyia which the reader will at least imagine 
being delivered in the presence of the great man. It starts by invoking 
a blessing on speaker and hearer, continues with frequent appeals 
intellectual sympathy, and abounds in rhetorical questions and quid, 
partial arguments, fitted to the transience of speech. There are many 
suggestions of immediacy of contact between the author and the 
addressee, such as the os x7) AvmnOijveu Tov eimdvra at the end of sect. 
In particular, spoken arguments must be short and self-contained. 
And though they may not be as final as they seem, it would be faul 
for them to admit qualifications or take into view more than on 
objective. Rather, they must seal off all roads to complication. Now 
if we judge section ii by the measure of these principles, and of ou 
author’s claim to have in reserve an armoury of polemic against idolatry, 
the result must be more favourable than on Dr. Bevan’s showing. Ou 
author proposes to free Diognetus from his d7ardva ovryfea, wherehy 
he regards idols as numinous. And this he accomplishes by demon- 
strating that everyone is aware that the fundamental fact about an image 
is not its shape (efSos), but what it is made of (ddoracis). Pagan practic 
is thus convicted of irrationality, a conclusion which is clinched by the 
observation that the rationality of Christians in this respect provates 
the hatred of their pagan neighbours. ‘Thus the theme which runs 
through the whole work, that the Christian mystery contains that saving 
reason which secular society lacks, is illustrated in this subsidiary 
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argument, which is solvent of convention in the Cynic manner, A 
pagan who was already unsettled with regard to traditional polytheism 
(and it is clear that Diognetus was such, or he would not have been 
so interested in the religion of the Jews) might very well find it fresh 
and neat. It is to be compared with the argument of Clement of 
Alexandria in Protrepticus, iv, presented at much greater length, and 
tellingly illustrated (e.g. by the monkeys too sagacious to be tricked with 
a doll, the rape of the Venus of Cnidus, and so on), to show that pagans 
obscure the distinction between ‘earth’ and ‘art’. Clement thus 
reaches the paradox that the Greeks push aesthetics to the point that 
they are anaesthetic to the fact that a work of art is only shaped earth. 
In like manner, though necessarily much more briefly, our author shows 
that idolatry habituates men not to perceive a distinction which they 
know to exist, that, namely, between drdoracs and «ldos, and so 
assimilates them to the imperceptive idols. Partial and slight this 
argument may be. So, no doubt, was most of the rhetorical cut and 
thrust that entranced the audiences of the Second Sophistic. But, of 
its kind, our section ii is polished work, and gives no more justification 
for an adverse judgement on the intellectual powers of our author than 
any other part of his elegant little dwoAoyia. The present reviewer 
would cordially endorse Mr. Blakeney’s view that ‘the Christian case 
could hardly be put to better effect, or appeal more persuasively, to all 
that is best and most earnest in contemporary pagan thought and ethics’ 
than in our Epistle. 

It should be said that Mr. Blakeney has not concerned himself at 
all with the document sometimes called the Epistle to Diognetus, 
sections xi and xii. W. TELFER 


The Influence of the Synagogue upon the Divine Office, by C. W. 
Ducmore. Pp. x+151. Oxford: University Press, 1944. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. DucMore’s monograph deals with both the wider and the 
narrower aspects of the problem—early Christianity’s indebtedness 
to Jewish devotional practices generally, and the survival, in the 
Church's non-Eucharistic liturgical forms, of material derived from 
the worship of the Synagogue. 

There are complications. The extremely close association with the 
Synagogue system which was characteristic of the earliest generation 
of believers, both Jewish and Gentile, both in Palestine and the 
Diaspora, makes it natural to expect a considerable Jewish influence ; 
on the other hand, the hostility which marked Christian and Jewish 
relations after the earlier decades of the second century may have 
hastened and intensified a tendency in the Church to disparage and 
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obliterate practices and forms bearing a recognizable Synagogue stamp 
But what constitutes the principal difficulty in recognizing an{ 
measuring the extent of Christian indebtedness is our defective 
knowledge of Christian, and particularly Jewish, liturgical forms 
which were in use during the first few centuries, 

It is a considerable merit in Mr. Dugmore’s study to have laid 
stress on this relative obscurity which covers this earlier stage of the 
formulation of the Synagogue liturgy : 


That liturgy was being modified and expanded during the penod 
in which the Church arose. It would be unjustifiable, therefor, 


to expect to find the prayers of the developed Synagogue |i 

adapted to the needs of. the early Church. Christian + harnd 

been guilty of an error of judgement when they have printed in 
allel columns prayers taken from the modern Jewish prayer 


ks and passages from Clement or other early Christian wnting. 
Cabrol tried to show the verbal similarities between Jewish ani 
Christian prayers by displaying in parallel columns phrases taken 
from the modern Ami (Shemoneh Esreh), and verses of te 
Magnificat, Benedictus, or Nunc Dimittis, or extracts from th 
writings of Clement. A more detailed comparison of the Amide 
with Clement and the Didache, and of the Ahabah prayer wit 
a prayer in the Sacramentary of Serapion, was made by Ocsterley 
But their work must be accepted with the greatest caution. 


Mr. Dugmore, therefore, for his part, bases his study on whi 
appears to be the earliest available text of ‘The Eighteen Benediction’ 
or Shemoneh Esreh, namely the Palestinian Amidah found by Schechter 
among the Cairo Genizah fragments and published in 1898. Tha 
the Benedictions in this version of the Amidah are all earlier than te 
Bar Cocheba revolt, that most of them are earlier than the Destruction 
of the Temple, and that many sections are even pre-Maccabae, 
Mr. Dugmore seems content to believe on the authority of Dr. L 
Finkelstein. Some scepticism is here permissible, but Mr. Dugmores 
arguments and conclusions are not thereby seriously affected. 

After discussing the early historical connexion of the Church wih 
the Synagogue, Mr. Dugmore examines the earliest known elemens 
from which the Synagogue service was built up. He then revew 
the evidence afforded by Christian writers of the first to the thir 
centuries concerning both the hours and occasions of common prays 
and the elements of the services. ‘The conclusion he reaches is that 


the influence ot the Synagogue upon the worship of the Church 
is to be seen in the we of worship and the times at which publi 
prayer was held. Such early Christian prayers as have hee 
do not suggest any wholesale borrowing from the liturgy 
Synagogue. Individual phrases, and occasionally whole aor 
are reminiscent of the wording of the Jewish prayers. 
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Christians’ debt to the past is revealed rather in the subjects of 
their prayers and the general framework of their services than in 
the phraseology employed in their petitions. 


Mr. Dugmore’s work can be confidently commended as a valuable 
contribution to the study of early Christian worship. He marshals 
his evidence with competence, he is not guilty of over-emphasis, and 
he can (and this is a rare quality) move about with some familiarity 
in both Patristic and Rabbinical literature. 

As an Appendix the text is reproduced, with an English translation, 
of the Geniza form of the Amidah, and this is printed side by side 
with the modern version in use in the Synagogue. 


The Song of Songs, by N.H. Torczyner. Pp. 32. Tel-Aviv: Yavneh 
Press, 1943. [In Hebrew.] 


Dr. Torczyner, the ‘ Bialik Professor of Hebrew Philology’ in the 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem, insists in this ingenious and tightly 
crammed pamphlet that the Song of Songs is not, as the students of 
the past century have decided, either a dramatic pastoral or a collec- 
tion of love songs: though it is not from the hand of Solomon it is, 
nevertheless, a product, though a mutilated one, of the days of 
Solomon, and a palace-poet’s version of some royal romantic episode. 
Properly read, the title means not ‘the choicest of Solomon’s songs’, 
but ‘a song (or poem) by one of Solomon’s singers (or poets)’: the 
title sir ha-firim is not, according to Dr. ‘Torczyner, a periphrasis for 
the superlative, but the mis-vowelled version of what was originally 
fir ha-iérim [or perhaps ha-sayyarim or even ha-J6r'rim) aier li-lome 

Any fragmentariness or non-consecutiveness of contents Dr. Tor- 
czyner readily explains by his master-key hypothesis that all the 
present Old-Testament poetical books are no more than assorted 
collections of poems and songs abstracted from an original literature 
in which these poems were part of a large-scale composition in which 
poetry alternated with prose narrative (see e.g. the Song of Deborah, 
the Balaam Oracles, the psalms in 2 Samuel xxii and 1 Chronicles 
xvi); shreds of these prose-narrative frameworks occasionally survive 
in the form of titles, more or less comprehensible, adhering to oracles, 
psalms, and other poetical pieces. 

With this key in hand, and with the same adventurous imagination 
which guided him in his rendering of the Lachish Letters, Dr. Tor- 
cayner confronts some of the difficulties of the Song of Songs, and 
among his many discoveries he reveals that the mysterious verses 
Vili. 11-12 are fragments of the same poem preserved in Isaiah v. 1-2. 

H. Dansy 
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A Handlist of Bede Manuscripts, by M. W. L. LaistNer, with the 
collaboration of H.H.Kinc. Pp.x +157. Ithaca, New York: Cornell 
University Press, 1943; London:‘Humphrey Milford. 18s. 6d. 


ABOUT 1,545 manuscripts containing works of Bede are listed in this 
volume. They come under the titles of the separate works, those 
manuscripts which have more than one recurring. An index groups 
them under place-names and shelfmarks. The chapter on each 
separate work begins with a note by Professor Laistner on the date 
of composition by Bede, the authenticity, the printed editions, 
abridgements, and recent studies, where necessary. All the genuine 
Bede that is known to survive has been included, and there is a section 
on lost and doubtful works, comprising a computistical tract (printed 
in Patrologia Latina, xc, coll. 357-61), the Aliquot Quaestionum Liber, 
a poem on the Psalms, and the Liber Bedae in Titulis Psalmorum. 
Selected references to catalogue descriptions and published notices, 
with date and provenance of the manuscripts, if known, accompany 
the lists. Professor Laistner has inspected about 110 of the total 
number, either personally or by photographs ; otherwise the informa- 
tion has been collected from printed sources. It is not claimed that 
the lists are exhaustive. Systematic search of manuscripts may well 
produce many more copies of Bede, which at present are hidden 
behind wrong attributions and careless cataloguing. None the less 
we should be grateful for the decision to publish without delay. At 
present only nine of Bede’s thirty-odd works can be studied in modern 
editions. Of these nine, apart from the Historia Ecclesiastica, only 
the exposition of Acts with the Retractations and a group of writings 
on chronology have been edited from an extensive selection of manu- 
scripts, the former by Professor Laistner, the latter by Mr. C. W. 
Jones. A knowledge and understanding of Bede’s teaching is most 
_ important for the study of early Northumbrian culture, as Dr. Saxl 
has shown in his recent paper on the theology of the Ruthwell and 
Bewcastle crosses (‘The Ruthwell Cross’ in Fournal of the Warburg 
Institute, vi, 1944, pp. 1 ff.). The same applies to many fields of 
medieval learning. This Handlist will simplify the preparation of a 
scientific apparatus which would put Bede within our reach. A person 
wishing to identify, study, or edit any work of Bede will now have 
before him a beautifully clear picture of the present state of scholar- 
ship on the subject, to which Professor Laistner has largely contributed ; 
and he will know where the great majority of Bede manuscripts were 
kept at the outbreak of war. 

Two slight alterations might be made in a second edition. Dis- 
cussion of the date and authorship of Questions ix-xv of the Aliquot 
Quaestionum Liber (p. 156) should include a reference to H. Weisweiler’s 
‘Das Schrifttum der Schule Anselms von Laon und Wilhelms von 
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Champeaux in deutschen Bibliotheken’ in Beitrdge zur Geschichte der 
Philosophie und Theologie des Mittelalters, xxxiii, 1/2, 1936, pp. 54-9; 
he has carried Lehmann’s investigation further. Canonici Pat. Lat. 
is the correct shelfmark of the Bodleian Library manuscripts referred 
to in the Handlist as Script. eccles. and Script. Lat. 

The introduction to the Handlist (pp. 1-19) strikes me as suggestive, 
but a little misleading in some respects to the inexperienced reader. 
The authors give two lists of medieval libraries which owned copies 
of works by Bede, one for the school treatises, scientific and historical 
writings, to supplement Manitius, and one for the Biblical works 
(pp. 8-13). Although they disclaim completeness for these, one is 
surprised to find that centres so important as Oxford and Cambridge, 
Exeter and Leicester have been omitted. Booklists of medieval 
libraries there have been published and would have added about 
17 items to the lists between them. In the discussion of the pseud- 
epigraphical works of Bede, the Interpretationes Nominum Hebraicorum, 
sometimes ascribed to him, seems to be attributed to Remigius of 
Auxerre (d. 908). Berger showed that it was a product of the Paris 
schools, and suggested the thirteenth century (Quam notitiam linguae 
Hebraicae habuerint Christiani medii aevi temporibus in Gallia, 1893, 
pp- 20-5). 

The results of the Handlist have been analysed with the help of 
a table to show the geographical distribution of manuscripts copied 
before c. goo. This is quite a useful survey, since the earliest manu- 
scripts have been the most interesting to scholars and the most 
thoroughly studied. But the authors go on to give tables showing 
the percentage of the total number of manuscripts copied in each 
century, first for the Biblical commentaries, then for the Ecclesiastical 
History. They point out that the dates of the manuscripts are taken 
mainly from library catalogues, and that this introduces an element 
of uncertainty. It does. Of the nine manuscripts in the Laudian 
miscellany listed, which Professor Laistner did not see personally, 
two are ascribed to a different century from that given by Coxe in 
Nicholson’s manuscript notes to the Bodleian copy of the catalogue ; 
a third, no. 257, should, I think, be described as late twelfth century, 
rather than thirteenth century, as Coxe has it. A comparison between 
the old catalogue of the Bibliothéque du Roi and volume i of the new 
catalogue of the Bibliothéque Nationale, 1939, which the authors 
were evidently unable to use, shows that, of the seven manuscripts 
listed, five have been given a revised date by modern palaeographers. 
I am afraid that these two examples might prove typical. But even 
if we had trustworthy dating for all manuscripts, could we deduce 
the periods when Bede was popular or ‘slumped’? 38-5 per cent. 
of the extant manuscripts of the Biblical commentaries are ascribed 
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to the twelfth century. I suspect that the figure would rise, given 
accurate dates. Patristic manuscripts of the twelfth century had 
a greater chance of survival than those of earlier centuries, when 
society was more warlike, and, at least in England, they caught the 
fancy of the early collectors by reason of their pleasing appearance : 
this gave them a greater chance, in proportion to their original 
numbers, than the less attractive-looking products of later centuries 
(see N. R. Ker, Medieval Libraries of Great Britain, 1941, pp. xi—xii). 
One could not argue that the twelfth century marked the peak of 
medieval production and appreciation of Bede simply on the basis 
of percentage. The authors do seem to be flirting with an argument 
on these lines. 

The surest evidence for the extent to which Bede was studied 
as a commentator in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries is probably 
his contribution to the Glossa Ordinaria of the Vulgate. The Gloss 
was compiled by Anselm of Laon and his circle, adopted by the 
Paris masters, and accepted throughout western Christendom as the 
standard apparatus to the text. I have counted 26 excerpts from 
Bede in the Gloss on Genesis i and ii; this is a useful piece of 
counter-evidence to the small number of manuscripts, which suggests 
to Professor Laistner that the commentary on Genesis was not one 
of Bede’s more popular books. His works on the Tabernacle and 
Temple, on Ezra and Nehemiah, on Tobit, the Song of Songs, 
Proverbs, Mark, Luke, the Catholic Epistles, the Apocalypse (in- 
directly), the Acts (both the exposition and the Retractations) have 
all contributed to the relevant parts of the Gloss. Later compilers 
often took the Gloss as their basis; large portions of Bede on the 
Tabernacle were circulated in Robert of Bridlington’s unprinted 
commentary on Exodus, and in Peter of Poitiers’ Allegoriae super 
Tabernaculum (edited by P.S. Moore and J. A. Corbett, Notre Dame, 
Indiana, 1938). Some at least of the twelfth-century masters made 
a practice of supplementing and correcting the Gloss by the ‘ originals’, 
the ‘authors’ from whom the excerpts were derived. Both Andrew 
of St. Victor and Stephen Langton, to mention two examples, knew 
Bede on Genesis in the original. In the thirteenth century Grosseteste 
and Roger Bacon recommended and practised recourse to ‘originalia’. 

The authors find evidence for a decline of interest in Bede as 
a commentator in the fourteenth century, followed by a ‘puzzling 
“‘renascence’’’ in the fifteenth, since the percentage of Biblical works 
ascribed to these centuries jumps from 4 to 10. Recent research on 
fifteenth-century English scholarship is proving that Bede was studied 
here (see W. Pronger, ‘Thomas Gascoigne’ in English Historical 
Review, liii, 1938, p. 620). The search for ‘originalia’ was a con- 
suming passion of humanist scholars, and Bede deserved to share in 
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the veneration which they paid to the unabbreviated texts of the 
Fathers. But does the comparative dearth of manuscripts of his 
Biblical works ascribed in catalogues to the fourteenth century prove 
that Bede, as a commentator, really suffered an eclipse in this period ? 
Perhaps the Handlist will provoke some student of the fourteenth 
century to tell us. BERYL SMALLEY 


The Philosophy of Marsilio Ficino, by P.O. KristELLer. Pp. xiv+ 441. 
(Columbia Studies in Philosophy, VI.) New York: Columbia 
University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1943. 30s. 


THIs important study of the leader of the Platonic Academy founded 
in Florence in the fifteenth century has as its main purpose to show 
that Ficino, a philosopher whose own thought has been little investi- 
gated, succeeded in fusing the tradition of Plato with the teachings 
of Christianity, medieval Scholasticism, and Renaissance Humanism 
into a new system which is far more than a mere repetition of ancient 
Neoplatonism. The subject is sympathetically and exhaustively ex- 
amined, with very detailed discussion of ontology (Part 11), religion, 
ethics, aesthetics, and theodicy (Part III). 

The author’s scholarship is revealed on every page, and his recent 
editing of the Supplementum Ficinianum well qualifies him for his 
somewhat arduous task. He is also in a good position to discuss 
Neoplatonism, for he has produced a standard treatise on the psychology 
of Plotinus,' whose influence on Ficino, however, he considers ‘has 
been generally overestimated’ (p. 207). An impressive bibliography 
of sources is appended to the volume, but that will be more useful 
in America than in this country at this time, when, as the present 
reviewer has found, the inspection of some of the works named is 
impossible. 

As to Kristeller’s main thesis, that Ficino was an independent 
thinker (p. 5) of remarkable speculative force (p. 16), the case appears 
to me to have been overstated. Indeed, a close perusal of the book 
will hardly alter the accepted view, that Ficino’s philosophizing lacks 
vigour and that he is a good deal better as a commentator than as 
a creator. To decide Ficino’s value as a Platonist it would have been 
well for the author with his wide scholarship to make a critical 
comparison with the system of Plotinus. (Such comparisons as are 
made in Chapter XI are only incidental.) As to Kristeller’s way of 
stating Ficino’s view of ‘the congruence between Platonic philosophy 
and Christian religion’, that ‘true philosophy and true religion, in 
other words, Platonism and Christianity, must necessarily agree’ 


* Der Begriff der Seele in der Ethik des Plotin, Heidelb., Abh. 2, Philos. u. 
ihr. Gesch., Tiibingen, 1929. 
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(pp. 320, 322), I do not find a real fusion has been achieved, and 
Kristeller himself admits that Ficino’s ontology is of an inconsistent 
and ambiguous character (p. 169). To a student of patristic literature 
who reads this book it will probably appear that far more sustained 
attempts had been made to establish coherence in the second and 
third centuries by Christian Platonists of the calibre of Clement and 
Origen, whose achievements, however, are almost ignored. (Saitta 
in his book on Ficino observes that the religious tolerance which we 
find in the Platonists of the Renaissance was partly the result of 
a renewed study of such patristic writers as Clement.') Ficino as 
a Platonist must be rated lower than Plotinus on the one hand and 
Clement and Origen on the other. Significantly, Kristeller admits 
that the Plotinian theory of the intelligible world has suffered ‘im- 
poverishment’ (p. 240) and denies that ‘the problem of salvation’ is 
the essence of Ficino’s thought (p. 320). 

In more than one place (pp. 24, 173, 296) Kristeller states that 
Epicureanism influenced Ficino. The influence can certainly be 
perceived (e.g. Supp. Fic. ii. 81 sqq.) and Kristeller might have drawn 
attention to Ficino’s debt to Lucretius, iv. 471-2, in Op. Oman., 
p- 755 (Kristeller, p. 210). Yet it must be remembered that, in 
writing to Angelo Poliziano, Ficino seeks to deny the influence, when 
he declares of certain letters allegedly his which reveal a Lucretian 
rather than a Platonic standpoint : ‘Si meae sunt, non sunt tales, si 
tales sunt, non meae illae quidem, sed a detractoribus meis confictae.’* 
In tracing the historical origin of the important concept of ‘desire’ 
(appetitus naturalis) Kristeller suggests (p. 173) that the first use of 
épeéis in this sense occurs in Plato: in fact, it is as old as Democritus 
(Diels, 284; cf. 72). Kristeller’s dogmatic assertion (p. 107) that 
there are six ‘hypostases’ in Plotinus needs substantiating: his 
reference to Enn. iii. 4. 1 certainly fails to justify the scheme he 
adopts. 

I have noticed two errors: on p. 23 ‘oh, Paul’ (for ‘O Paul’) and 
on p. 389 ‘Ficinio’. The translation into English has been well 
carried out, and there is a good index. R. E. Witt 


The Clue to Pascal, by Emice Caituiet. Pp. 128. London: S.C.M. 
Press, 1944. 6s. 


A Tiny bibliographical note is necessary. This edition, printed and 
published in England this year, is a word for word reprint of the 
American edition published at Philadelphia in 1943, price $2. 


The dictionary definition of ‘Clue’ is, ‘Fact or principle that serves 
as guide or suggests a line of enquiry in any problem, investigation, 
* La filosofia di Marsilio Ficino, p. 97. * Cited by Saitta, p. 19. 
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or study’. Now there are so many different elements in Pascal’s rich 
and varied genius that it is hazardous to speak of the clue; but the 
little book before me does certainly indicate one clue and justifies 
M. Cailliet in his introductory remark: ‘Rehandling the whole subject 
in the light of recent research, the author was impressed by the 
tremendous part the Bible played in the life and work of one of the 
profoundest thinkers of all time, and one of the greatest men of God 
who ever lived. Here to him is the clue to Pascal.’ And here for us 
is one necessary guide. 

No one can doubt that Pascal was a very earnest student of the 
Bible. We have the evidence of Mme Périer in her Vie de Blaise 
Pascal, and we have his own writings. But M. Cailliet, in the pursuit 
of his theme, raises several points which invite discussion. Who or 
what gave Pascal the initial impulse? M. Cailliet suggests his father. 
That is possible: the family was pious, and the father Etienne, following 
the example of his dead wife, who was a saint, set the-tone. But I 
find no indication that they were Bible Christians, nor that Etienne, 
during Blaise’s childhood, was particularly fervent. His bent was 
scientific. It was not until the advent of the Rouvilliste, i.e. Jansenist, 
bone-setters in 1656 that the religion of the household deepened and 
therewith the study of Scripture; and it was Blaise, then aged 24, who 
taught his father the Way. The great familiarity with Holy Writ that 
marks the author of the Lettres provinciales and the Pensées most 
probably dates from his connexion in 1654 with the men of Port 
Royal; they were indeed Bible Christians. In the words of Dean 
Church, ‘ It was one of the earliest tendencies and efforts of the friends 
of Port Royal to popularize the Bible, and to make it in their own 
church the household book of devotion and religious teaching which 
the Protestants had succeeded in making it.’ 

M. Cailliet blames J. Lhermet, author of a painstaking but perverse 
book,' Pascal et la Bible, for indulging in conjecture over Etienne 
Pascal; but he himself succumbs to the same temptation, and not only 
in the matter of the boy’s education. Thus he ascribes to Etienne the 
discovery of the three Orders which Blaise uses with such powerful 
effect. But the theory was already in the air. It was especially con- 
spicuous in Bérulle’s Les Grandeurs de Fésus (1622-3) and derives from 
Ramon Sebond (+1432), and ultimately, mutatis mutandis, from 
Aristotle! 

Another Prioritdts-Frage—I should be the last to minimize Pascal’s 
originality, but the allegorical interpretation of Scripture which sig- 
nalizes his handling of Scripture and which M. Cailliet seems to regard 
as his invention, was (readers of the Journal need no reminder) a 

* Cf. a crushing review by the Abbé Joseph Dedieu in R.H.L. 1933, 
pp. 89-90. 
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favourite practice with Christian writers and preachers from the very 
first, to say nothing of Philo. 

It is plainthat, M. Cailliet’s main themeonce successfullyestablished, 
he has not concerned himself much with other doctrinal topics. Thus 
his excursions into Jansenism do not go very far or deep—his defini- 
tion of that business as ‘an evangelical theology derived from the 
teachings of St Augustine and adapted to the needs of the seventeenth 
century by Cornelius Jansen’, is patently inadequate. (By the way why 
does he describe the Augustinus as a quarto? and a propos of books, 
why no mention of the Pugio Fidei from which Pascal drew all, or 
almost all, his Rabbinical knowledge? A final query, what justification 
is there for saying of the free-thinkers of his day, ‘in our time we should 
call them modernists ’?) 

But the main point has been proved, and for the rest the Clue to 
Pascal may be recommended as a safe and attractive means of approach 
to the great layman. H. F. STEwart 


Alfred Loisy: His Religious Significance, by M. D. Petre. Pp. xii+ 

129. Cambridge: University Press, 1944. 7s. 6d. 

Miss Petre before her death in December 1942 had prepared this 
sympathetic and generous study of M. Loisy’s life and thought for 
the press. Her interest in those who had engaged in the modernist 
movement and her eagerness to win wider appreciation for their 
work never flagged. She had been most intimately associated with 
Tyrrell, von Hiigel, and Loisy. The Autobiography and Life of 
George Tyrrell is likely to be her enduring monument, and she would 
have wished it to be so. In 1937 she published Von Hiigel and 
Tyrrell: the story of a friendship; in this book she laid bare some of 
von Hiigel’s limitations that are commonly overlooked by his admirers. 
His alienation from Loisy, after the condemnation of modernism, 
was not to his credit, though it was to his interest. Miss Petre 
succeeded in maintaining entirely friendly relations with Loisy, in 
spite of his excommunication and her continued membership of the 
church, and in spite of the natural disagreements between two very 
independent minds. 

Part I of this book is an account of Loisy’s career, which will 
convey no fresh information to those who are familiar with the facts, 
but which, it may be hoped, will check the erroneous impressions of 
those who are not. In Part II Miss Petre attempts an exposition 
of Loisy’s beliefs in the latter part of his life. She quotes freely from 
his published writings and also from letters that he wrote to her. 
Here, too, there is little that will be fresh to any who have read his 
books, but it is convenient to have in English a sketch of his religious 
philosophy, though it is a drawback that the quotations are poorly 
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translated. Miss Petre always professed herself incompetent to 
estimate the worth of Loisy’s contributions to biblical criticism and 
to the scientific study of religions. It was the series of books, in 
which he addressed a religious message to his contemporaries, that 
she wanted to rescue from neglect and to commend as significant. 

After his excommunication he was an isolated figure, for he never 
associated himself with any anti-clerical group. Indeed, he was as 
pungent and persistent a critic of the French anti-clericals, who would 
have welcomed his support, as of the ecclesiastical authorities, who 
had made it clear that they had no use for his services. He was 
extremely jealous of his independence and of the originality of his 
ideas. When he was accused of being a disciple of Kant or Comte 
or Renan or the German biblical critics, he always protested that 
this was not the case. He was justified in his protests, though his 
opponents were not altogether wide of the mark in their detection of 
affinities. Loisy’s ‘religion of humanity’, for instance, bore at first 
sight a striking resemblance to Comte’s positivism, but he owed 
nothing directly to Comte, and was never under the illusion that 
philosophers are capable of manufacturing a new religion. 

He laboured under a profound sense of the inability of existing 
Christian institutions to meet the need of the world for a universal 
faith. But he did not imagine that science or any of the other existing 
religions could meet this need either. He thus found himself ‘ between 
two worlds, one dead, the other powerless to be born’. He never 
lost confidence that a new universal religion would be born, though 
there was not much to encourage this confidence. That he died just 
as France was falling was surely a merciful release. The unextinguish- 
able hope and the indefatigable industry of this lonely man, frail in 
body but magnificent in spirit, constitute a noble example for all 
who have to work in the dark. 

It is too early to assess his place in the history of thought. But 
we may doubt Miss Petre’s expectation that he will be chiefly remem- 
bered for his contributions to religious philosophy. He was a great 
savant, but he excelled rather as a critic than as a constructive 
thinker. He wanted, it is true, to be constructive and to deliver 
a message of regeneration to his contemporaries. If circumstances 
had permitted him to do his work in the Roman Catholic Church or 
to find himself at home in another religious community, his positive 
message might have acquired more definiteness and substance, and 
have become capable of exercising more influence. As it was, he 
became a preacher without a congregation and a pastor without 
a flock ; he had no means of observing the effect of his instructions 
and exhortations. For example, Loisy did believe in ‘the Transcen- 
dent’, pace von Hiigel, but he had reacted so violently from the 
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tendency of traditional theology to immobilize God in static formulas 
that he imposed upon himself a conscientious agnosticism, which 
prevented him from making any definite statements about le grand 
mystére. He would not have been able to maintain this evasive 
reticence, if he had had a congregation to instruct. His reaction 
from the traditional absolutizing of divine revelation in propositions 
also had much to do with his refusal to consider seriously the claim 
that the God, to whom the Bible bears witness, had finally revealed 
Himself through the contingencies of human history and the relativities 
of human speech. The ‘scandal of particularity’, because it always 
appeared to him in the fossilized form in which it had first been 
presented to him, remained an insurmountable scandal. Upon these 
and other crucial questions his experiences during the modernist 
period had caused him to close his mind and, as it were, to withdraw 
into a shell. There was not enough in his human relationships to 
draw him out. 

He was an acute biblical critic, master of a wider range of learning 
than most and of a delightful literary style. Les Evangiles Synoptiques 
and the first edition of Le Quatriéme Evangile will retain their value 
as long as any commentaries of the period, and longer than most. 
His later critical works were a great deal marred by arbitrariness, and 
by a dogmatism which ill accorded with his just emphasis on the 
scantiness of the data that are at the disposal of the historian of 
Christian origins. His personal and intellectual isolation was a 
handicap here too. He needed more contact with students and 
collaborators. It is not good for a theologian to work alone. 

To the church historian of the future he is likely to stand out as 
one who at a great cost bore in his person the clash of new learning 
and fresh ways of thought on a rigid traditionalism which would not 
admit embarrassing discoveries and which had behind it an authori- 
tarian system that was able for the time being to suppress those of 
its subjects who were determined to press for doctrinal restatement 
and for ecclesiastical reform. This is a recurring clash in the history 
of churches. There may be more to be learned from cases of extreme 
conflict than from those in which the difficulties are glossed over by 
skilful or easy-going compromise on the part both of innovators and 
conservatives. While Loisy’s modernist apologetic was discarded by 
himself and is not likely to be resuscitated, the problem of reconciling 
the preacher’s authoritative affirmation of historical credenda with the 
open-minded integrity of the scientific historian is still unresolved, 
and perhaps never will be resolved. Loisy’s isolation between two 
worlds is a parable of the predicament in which many would-be 
believers, and many believers too, now find themselves. The predica- 
ment is not overcome by the slighting references of a younger 
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generation, attracted more by the security of authority than by the 
adventures of liberty, to ‘the modernist episode’ as though it were 
a culpable surrender to error, which has now been triumphantly 
exposed, instead of an inevitable conflict, of which the outcome is 
not yet in sight. 

The Roman Catholic modernists did not claim to have settled this 
conflict, Loisy least of all. They disowned the positive ‘system’ 
which was attributed to them. Their writings contain much that 
now appears to be due to an uncritical acceptance of assumptions 
that were common at the beginning of this century, but have since 
been rudely shaken. They were, however, big men wrestling with 
big questions. They were determined to hold on to both faith and 
science, though they did not succeed in finding how this was to be 
done. The solutions they propounded were makeshift and provisional, 
but they saw many things more clearly and spoke of them more 
plainly than men who have never had to fight for their faith or to 
suffer for their integrity. 

It may be that in England the full force of the conflict, of which 
the modernist movement in the Roman church was one phase, has 
yet to be felt. As long ago as in 1865 Lord Houghton noted that he 
had ‘heard Vaughan at the Chapel Royal, . . . a remarkable sermon 
in the customary form of Liberal divines, making all kinds of admis- 
sions, and then gobbling them up with some dogmatic assertions at 
the end’. This is not an inapt comment not only on Liberal divines, 
but on others too. Loisy might have devoted his life to specialization 
in Semitic philology, and have enjoyed an honoured career without 
any notoriety. But he felt impelled to preach, and then he found no 
satisfactory way of combining the admissions which he saw to be 
necessary as a critic with the dogmatic assertions which he saw to 
be necessary for the life of faith. The conflict in his case was 
particularly acute since as an historian he was led to what seemed 
radical and extreme conclusions while as a human being he could not 
be satisfied with a reduced or temporizing faith. 

His legacy to posterity is not so much, as Miss Petre would have 
us believe, a vision of the promised land as a steadfast example of 
lonely and harassed marching forward through the wilderness. The 
same may be said of Miss Petre herself, for, although she remained 
in the Church, it was as the solitary representative of a lost cause. 

A. R. VIDLER 


Finite and Infinite, by AUSTIN FARRER. Pp. 300. Westminster: Dacre 
Press, 1943. 215. 

RareELy has any book come into my hands which argues a great meta- 

physical theme for three hundred pages with the closeness, penetration, 
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and subtlety shown by Mr. Farrer. In an age so deeply tainted as our 
own with the infection of ‘positivism’, logical and illogical, it is 
peculiarly refreshing to make the acquaintance of a writer who really 
knows what Metaphysics, as conceived alike by Aristotle and St. Thomas 
and by Descartes or Spinoza, is all about, what questions it does and 
what it does not ask, and understands, as Mr. Farrer does, that without 
raising, and seriously grappling with, the metaphysical problems we 
can have no real comprehension of ourselves, our situation, or our 
duty. Formally, his book is a discussion of the meaning and value of 
the various proofs of the being ‘of God’ which have been traditional 
with philosophers; really it is much more than this: in the course 
of the discussion it soon emerges that if we are so much as to form 
the concept of God and to ask ourselves the question whether there is 
any such being, we need to start with a genuine knowledge of ourselves 
as substances and as possessed of a real free will, and it is to the vin- 
dication of this concept of a person as substance and free will that the 
major part of Mr. Farrer’s three hundred pages are directed. These 
are positions of the first importance: even if ‘rational theology ’— 
‘natural religion’ as it used to be called—lies outside the compass of 
our intelligence, it makes all the difference in the world to our duties 
and the ordering of our lives whether we are real substances or only 
‘phenomena’, and whether our volitions are free spontaneous acts or 
only ‘conditioned reflexes’; and I will venture to say that anyone who 
pronounces for the ‘phenomenalist’ side of the antithesis without 
seriously considering Mr. Farrer’s arguments to the contrary and 
disabling them has put himself definitely out of court. The facile 
acquiescence of the ‘scientific men’ of the 1870’s in phenomenalism 
and ‘ determinism’ was evidence not of ‘superior education’, but only 
of philosophical superficiality, or, to be brutally frank, of intellectual 
vulgarity, but this means that when the positive sciences have done 
their do—and a very important ‘do’ it is, to be sure—the metaphysi- 
cal problem is still with us. There really is such a study as the scientia 
entis qua entis of which the Middle Ages talked. When the sciences 
have told us all they have to tell about the characteristic structure and 
ways of behaving of the ‘beings’ which make up the actual world, 
we still have at least to ask whether there is not some supreme condi- 
tion‘on which it depends that these ‘ beings’ are at all, and if so, what 
that condition is. To ask the question, even if we should decide that 
we are unable to give it a definite answer, is to be incipient metaphysi- 
cians. ‘Rational theology’, with its doctrine of God as the ‘creator’ 
of finite being, is one way of answering this question, and even to pro- 
nounce an unfavourable judgement on this answer intelligently is to 
construct a rational theology of our own, though a negative theology 
—the mere ‘side-tracking’ of the theological issue as meaningless, so 
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popular in some quarters at the present day, is, to repeat myself, only 


a mark of intellectual vulgarity. 

Mr. Farrer is unusually well qualified to discuss the problem by a 
wide and accurate knowledge of the relevant philosophical literature. 
He shows himself to be thoroughly steeped in Thomism ; indeed, his 
argument is couched all through in Thomist technical language, though 
he explains that the main reason for this is the simple one that it is 
appropriate to discuss the issues of rational theology, so far as possible, 
in the traditional language in which it has been historically delivered 
to us, but he is no blind devotee of Thomist formulae. He does not 
scruple at times to pronounce them inadequate to the facts in the light 
of our later knowledge of those facts, and I remark that, though he 
frequently illustrates his argument by references to the Thomist doc- 
trine of ‘angels’ as pure ‘forms’ without any element of ‘matter’, he 
seems to betray a leaning to the older scholastic view that the com- 
position of form with matter is universal through the creation, and, I 
suspect, would subscribe to the saying of Leibniz that a soul without 
a body would be a ‘deserter from the order of the universe’. Simi- 
larly he shows not only close familiarity but intelligent sympathy with 
later philosophers whom even eminent neo-Thomists too often treat 
much too unappreciatively. Descartes, as one would expect, comes in 
for severe criticism, but in the sequel the edge of it is half blunted by 
concessions ; if the criterion of ‘the clear and distinct idea’ is—rightly 

-thrown overboard, Descartes is allowed the merit of being at least 
on the right track in the famous contention that the existence of a 
finite being (myself) possessed of the ‘idea of the infinite being’ is the 
starting-point of an (analogical) argument to the existence of infinite 
being itself. A good deal of sympathy—though critical sympathy— 
is shown for Leibniz, and some, I am glad to see, also for Spinoza, 
and the numerous criticisms of Kant inseparable from any essay of 
Thomist inspiration are accompanied by an appreciation of the strong 
points of the Kantian position which is less common in Thomists. I 
think Mr. Farrer is quite alive to the fact that, when all deductions 
have been made, Kant is one of the really great moralists of the world, 
and the common cheap depreciation of his so-called ‘formalism’ not 
more than half justified. There are few actual references to contem- 
porary philosophers, with the exception of Bergson and the logical 
Positivists, but the very vocabulary of the writer shows the deep im- 
pression made on him by the writings of Whitehead. There is also 
much community of thought in the treatment of the fundamental 
concept of activity with an excellent work, never expressly cited,. 
Stout’s Mind and Matter. Indeed, I should say, familiarity with 
Stout’s book will much diminish the difficulties a reader is likely to 
find in following Mr. Farrer. 
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For I must not attempt to colour the plain truth that Mr. Farrer’s 
essay is hard reading, very hard reading. Its difficulty is due in part 
to circumstances for which he is in no way to blame. ‘Thanks to the 
Fiihrer’, 1 suppose, the reader has actual physical impediments to 
grapple with; the lines are set so closely on the page and the words 
in the lines as to make deciphering a trying task, at least to ageing eyes ; 
in particular, so little space is left for the colons and semicolons that 
one does not easily follow the punctuation and is constantly in danger 
of misapprehending the grammatical construction of sentences. Apart 
from this merely incidental inconvenience the nature of the subject- 
matter itself creates a difficulty: the argument calls for an excep- 
tionally arduous effort to maintain one’s thinking continuously at the 
highest level of philosophical abstraction, and permits of no digressions 
of the kind by which Plato likes to relax the strained attention of his 
readers. For this again the writer is in no wise to be blamed, but there 
are other ways in which he might have done something to make him- 
self easier to follow. He might, for instance, have provided us with 
an index of subjects at the end, and, I should say, with a fairly full 
analytical table of contents at the beginning ; that which he has given 
us is a mere list of chapter and section headings which is by no means 
an adequate guide through the ambages of his winding, discussion. 
And I think moreover that he has more than a touch of Kant’s craze 
for Architectonic. There are a slightly bewildering multitude of classi- 
fications and cross-classifications introduced in the course of the argu- 
ment which one finds it very hard to keep before one’s mind. They 
should, in mercy to the reader, have been brought together for refer- 
ence in an appendix which need not have run to more than a very few 
pages. And finally I think it would have been well to relieve occasionally 
the dryness of style of a dialectic which I, for one, find more arid than 
that of Plato’s Parmenides. 

Nor is it from any want of incisive humour that Mr. Farrer is at 
times a tiring writer to follow; there are plenty of places in his pages 
where a mordant wit breaks out in flashes which prompt the comment, 
O si sic omnia! 1 may venture on quoting one or two specimens: ‘the 
fact that a belief satisfies cravings is no evidence against its truth; e.g. 
belief in the existence of police protection’; ‘in the nature of the case, 
self and will must be indescribable, except by metaphors, which are 
always wrong’ ; ‘ we cannot think about anything about which we can 
do nothing but think’; ‘Aristotelianism is a system which allows God 
as cause of changes only, so the being of finites must be grounded in 
themselves, they must be “mortal gods”. Thomism escapes this 
atheism.’ Ifa man who can write sentences like these often writes very 
differently, it is clearly because he has chosen to do so, and if we feel 
inclined to complain of his choice, I suppose he is entitled to say, after 
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the fashion of Bishop Butler, that the fault lies in our own intellectual 
indolence and reluctance to follow his argument with the sustained 
effort of attention which the nature of his subject-matter demands of us. 

I cannot attempt here to follow Mr. Farrer through all the tortuous 
windings of his reasoning. Such a task would demand a volume as 
long as his own, to say nothing of a dialectical skill equal to his. 
Moreover, I must make the more particular confession that there are 
turnings in the argumentation which are still dark to me—very likely 
from my own native dullness—after more than one careful reading. 
All I can pretend to do is to offer, in my own language, and very briefly, 
what I trust is a not too hopelessly inadequate summary indicative of 
the main movement of the author’s thought, and to invite anyone who 
is interested by it to fill out and to correct my ‘transcription’ by a 
careful study of the book for himself. However hard the task may be 
found, I can at least assure such a reader that he will find his time has 
been applied to excellent purpose. 

Rational theology—a body of doctrine which professes to yield us 
knowledge about God—or at least to assure us of God’s existence— 
as validly inferable, without appeal to specific revelation, from our 
experiential knowledge of ourselves and the world around and about 
us—is a discipline which is indubitably in existence. The question is 
about its worth as knowledge. To pronounce on this we need to be 
clear about three points : (1) What is it precisely that rational theology 
is attempting to do; what is the question it is trying to answer, and 
is it a significant question at all? (2) What are the data in experience 
on the strength of which the rational theologian attempts his answer 
to the question? (3) What are the lines of reasoning along which he 
proceeds, and do they really take him where he claims that they take 
him? It is essential to be clear in our thinking on all three points. 
Whether rational theology has any worth we cannot tell if we mis- 
conceive its exact purpose, nor if, conceiving that purpose correctly, 
we make a false estimate of the data available to the rational theo- 
logian, nor yet, if, avoiding both these errors, we take his reasoning 
to establish one thing when it has really established something rather 
different. And all these types of misunderstanding are only too com- 
mon. Rational theology is often dismissed summarily without any 
serious examination, merely because its opponents do not clearly under- 
stand just what it would be at; it fails of its effect from some error 
in the selection of the experiential data which are to give the key for 
the interpretation of the rest ; or finally—and I should myself say that 
here the rational theologian himself is commonly the person chiefly to 
be blamed—it is discredited not because it leads nowhere, but because 
it does not lead to the precise result which has been expected of it and 
perhaps claimed for it. 

XLV R 
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As to the precise character of the assumed problem—it is, in prin- 
ciple, in all its forms, an attempt to reason from given and known 
finite being to infinite being, and this explains the title of Mr. Farrer’s 
essay. We start from an empirical acquaintance with a multitude of 
interrelated things and persons. They all are, and each of them is 
finite. Each of them has what Mr. Farrer calls self-being; none of them 
is merely a predicate, or a complex of predicates, of something else, 
but itself a subject of predicates. (This is, of course, most evident in 
the case of ourselves and other persons, and again fairly evident in the 
case of living organisms in general ; in the case of what we call mere 
things it is, at first sight, perhaps not so clear.) It is notoriously often 
very difficult to say just what should count for one thing, and in practice 
we are often justified in drawing the line to suit our own convenience. 
But, though we may thus often be at a loss for an answer to the question 
whether X is one thing or many, the notion of thinghood is indispensable 
in all our thinking. (We cannot dispense in our thinking with subjects 
of predication which are not themselves in their turn predicates, or of 
terms of relations which are not themselves relations between other 
terms.) In a word something which answets to the Aristotelian con- 
cept of substance is indispensable to our thinking. Each of these ‘sub- 
stances’ is finite; each, that is, has its own specific structure and its 
own characteristic activities, and the structure and activities of X are 
not those of Y, nor those of Y those of X. It follows that the whole 
scheme of these finite existents is not self-explanatory. There is nothing 
in the scheme to show why being should exhibit itself as just this 
plurality: with just these structures and activities and no others. This 
absence of self-explanatoriness constitutes a challenge to our ‘ obstinate 
rationality’. Weare inevitably driven on to think, however tentatively, 
of a primal Being, a source of being, which is strictly self-explanatory 
and is the source of all the non-self-explanatory being of the finites. 
This is what Mr. Farrer calls the Cosmological Idea, being, in fact, 
the concept of God as the Creator of all finite being, and rational 
theology is the attempt to argue from the undeniable existence of the 
finites to the existence of the creative God as their explanation. 
(Sometimes the whole procedure has been supposed to be invalidated 
by merely asking the little girl’s question: ‘If God made the world, 
who made God?’ But I should agree with Mr. Farrer that the ques- 
tion could only properly be asked in the nursery by a mind on which 
the Cosmological Idea had not yet dawned.) The problem of rational 
theology, then, is whether there is a logically sound argument from the 
existence of the confessedly non-self-explanatory world to the existence 
of God. 

If by a logically sound argument we mean a demonstration, it would 
seem that there is none. This conclusion is foreshadowed at the very 
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opening of Mr. Farrer’s essay and is elaborately confirmed in the 


‘sequel by his searching criticism of the various traditional ‘proofs’ 


(most of which are shown to have two or three distinct forms, some 
more obviously vulnerable than others). For, as he agrees with the 
Thomistic tradition, any such arguments must take the form of an 
analogy. We reason from relations between one finite ‘thing’ and 
another (e.g. that of cause and effect) to a relation between the finite 
things and the Infinite, or from some metaphysically fundamental 
character which enters into the composition of the finite things to a 
correspondent character, mutatis mutandis, in their infinite source, and 
yet we are aware all the time that this relation or character to which 
we conclude in the Infinite cannot possibly be identical with the finite 
analogue from which we are reasoning. Formally, then, we might say 
that, because they are all analogical, the theistic ‘ proofs’ are one and 
all vitiated by a fallacy of quaternio terminorum. And it is the invaluable 
service of the ‘negative way’ in traditional theology that it compels us 
never to lose sight of the inadequacy of all our analogies. (Mr. Farrer 
is at his best when he is applying this thought to the analogy of the 
relation of the artificer to his work as it is used in the various versions 
of the ‘argument from design’. I know of no one who has ever made 
it more evident than he does that creation is an absolutely unique ac- 
tivity and that whatever a Creator of all things is, He is something very 
different from an ‘architect of the universe’.) But the services of the 
negative way are not merely negative. It enables us to effect a discri- 
mination between various positive analogies, to pronounce that while 
all are inadequate, some are less so than others, and so to select and 
devote our attention to those which are most promising. Rational 
theology is therefore not condemned, as it would be if we had only 
the negative way to depend upon, to be no more than a doctrine of 
a Spencerian Unknowable. 

When we look at the world of finite things from which we are try- | 
ing in thought to ascend to God—I hope I am here reproducing the 
author’s central thought not incorrectly, though I know I am doing it 
in my own words and at my own risk—we notice two fundamental 
characteristics running through it. Anything which has ‘thinghood’, 
anything which we can call in that sense a ‘substance’, has its own 
individual activity ; in fact we may say that activity or active tendency 
is what we really mean by substantial being ; and again each of these 
things, except at a lowest level which we probably never reach except 
by an abstract logical analysis, has a structure which we may bring 
under the Aristotelian rubric of composition of form with matter; it 
is a pattern of activity with subordinate sub-patterns within itself. (I 
seem to detect here the influence of Whitehead’s doctrine of ‘ organ- 
ism’, as I do that of Stout in the equation of thing with activity.) But 
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the activity of the finite is always conditioned by a special field of rele- 
vancy, though not simply constituted by that field. (For it is only by 
relation to the thing in question, which it thus presupposes, that the 
field is marked out as the field of that thing or agent.) And again, in 
the structure of the finite thing, there is always only an imperfect 
domination of the sub-patterns (the matter) by the dominant pattern 
(the form). Yet, as between finite things, we can construct a scale, 
or ladder, of being. There are wider and more restricted fields of 
activity and there is more complete and less complete organization (in 
Whitehead’s sense of the word). The analogical ascent to God is an 
attempt to jump to the top rung of the ladder, to an activity which is 
itself relative to no field but calls all fields into being, a ‘form’ which 
does not arise from any integration of pre-existing patterns, but in 
affirming itself constitutes all patterns. 

In making this ascent from the creatures to God, we can follow 
either or both of two lines. We may look for our analogies either to 
the scale of being in nature at large, or to the scale of being revealed 
by our own personal life. We may draw our analogies either from 
relations and characteristics to be found in the creatures at large or 
from those which are specially characteristic of human activities and 
so are known to us intimately, as nothing else is, from the inside. (The 
‘Five Ways’ of St. Thomas are a classical example of the first proce- 
dure, the well-known theistic arguments of Descartes in the Medita- 
tions a typical instance of the other.) Mr. Farrer decides, and, as I 
think, quite rightly, to devote most of his discussion to the ascent from 
the self to God, and that for a very sound reason. As he rightly says, 
it is not only in conceiving God that we are thrown back on the appeal 
to imperfect analogies. Equally we have nothing but analogies which 
are always liable to mislead us when we try to think of the lower 
animals, the vegetable world, and the inanimate creation. If substan- 
tial being is at bottom the same thing as active tendency, it is only in 
our own willed action that we have any first-hand acquaintance with 
active tendency. Our own non-voluntary vital activities, the activities 
of animals and plants, still more those of lifeless bodies and their com- 
ponents are, of course, not activities of will, and yet it is manifest that 
our conscidusness of ourselves as willing and acting is the pattern on 
which all our vague notions of the life of the plants and animals, and 
even of thinghood itself, have been built up. If we want to know what 
it is like to be active, we can only start from our own experience of 
activity at its highest known level, the only level at which we have any 
clear apprehension of it. (This, { might add, is illustrated by the pro- 
cedure of people who write ‘animal stories’. Their ‘animal’ characters 
are obviously always human beings conceived as very much simplified, 
and whatever beast life may be like, it is manifestly not like that.) 
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The key to understanding of ourselves, and by analogy of all other 
‘substances’, is thus to be found in a study of our own intelligent 
volition ; it is only by starting from this that we can hope to get such 
insight as is possible to us into our own subconscious or half-conscious 
activities and to infra-human activity at large. For Mr. Farrer’s analysis 
of volition I think I may honestly say I have nothing but unstinted 
praise. In particular I would recommend his admirable clearing up 
of the problem of the relation between will and desire, a reef on which 
more than one moral psychology—notably that of J. S. Mill—has come 
to grief. I heartily agree with him that it is a mistake in principle to 
try to explain willing (as Mill does and as Hobbes and others had done 
before him) in terms of desiring. It is will, not desire, that is really 
the nobis notius and therefore desire ought itself to be explained by refer- 
ence to will; desire is tentative willing, inchoate willing. What is still 
more important is that, as any thorough attempt at metaphysical ana- 
lysis will reveal, willing is essentially in its very nature, free activity ; it 
is by its object that the volition is ‘ specified’, or determined, and not 
otherwise. A volition which was otherwise and antecedently determined 
would be no volition at all, or, in Mr. Farrer’s language, willing is 
always a process which enacts its own fulfilment. By this careful piece 
of metaphysical analysis Mr. Farrer is able, as the current phrase to- 
day is, to ‘by-pass’ the interminable but really irrelevant familiar 
‘determinist’ argumentation. Determinism, in our moral psychology, 
is in fact simply a consequence of the initial error in speculation of 
trying to explain what is better known to us, our own experience 
of intelligent willing, by an appeal to the analogy of processes which 
themselves can only be imperfectly apprehended by analogies drawn 
from the experience of willing itself. ‘The determinist thesis means really 
not that we have a will but an antecedently determined will, but that 
we never really will at all. It does not explain willing; it explains 
willing away. 

I am not sure that this analysis is not the very best thing in the 
whole book. ‘We are not, to be sure, ourselves pure rational wills ; 
we are embodied.’ The pattern of the process which enacts its own 
fulfilment is, in us, superimposed, so to say, on the pattern of various 
vital activities, on all that Pascal calls la machine. The motion of the 
heart, for example, is not, and cannot be, itself voluntary, and yet if 
our hearts did not continue to beat, we should not be able to will 
anything; we should simply not be here. (In his interesting dis 
cussion of the problem raised by consideration of la machine 1 note 
that Mr. Farrer seems inclined to desert Thomist orthodoxy for the 
rival doctrine of the ‘plurality of substantial forms’.) But we are led 
by ‘analogy’ to conceive of a supreme self-enacting activity which is 
not itself superimposed accidentally, as it were, upon any sub-pattern, % 
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but in enacting itself dictates the whole scale of patterns. This is the 
most direct way of ascent from the human and rational creature to 
the Creator, and, as Mr. Farrer notes, is substantially the nerve of the 
reasoning of Descartes. 

I have said so much about the first two parts of Mr. Farrer’s essay 
that I am forced to condense my observations about his examination 
of the traditional theistic ‘proofs’ themselves into a very few words. 
The proofs are divided into two main classes, the usiological and the 
anthropological, according as they seek the ground of analogy in charac- 
teristics of finite being at large, or in those of human nature in parti- 
cular. As I have already said, they are very carefully stated, each of 
them in more forms than one, and examined with great dialectical skill: 
each is provided with a counter-argument in the ‘atheistic’ sense, and 
the weak points of both proof and.rejoinder impartially pointed out. 
The study of all this dialectic is a most valuable mental discipline in 
honest thinking, but detailed criticism would call for an essay as long 
as the book itself. I will therefore here only make three remarks: 
(1) I wholly agree with what I take to be Mr. Farrer’s opinion that 
the characteristic of the ‘creatures’ at large which most imperatively 
imposes on us the attempt to ascend to God is the manifest divorce in 
them between essentia and existentia. It seems an inexplicable accident 
that existence in them should be specified in just these particular genera 
and species and no others, or that just this and that ‘concept’ should 
be exemplified in ‘instances’. So long as we are rational beings at all, 
we cannot be content to sit down with an ‘ultimate inexplicability’; 
we do and we must ask, But why? And to ask why is already to be 
conceiving of a Supreme Being in which existence and essentia coincide, 
a Being who, as the schoolmen said, est sua existentia. Or, as Mr. Farrer 
puts it, ‘it is an implicit theism or crypto-theism inherent in our in- 
telligence which becomes explicit in our attempts to “ prove the being 
of a God”’’. To that extent Descartes was at bottom right in talking of 
an ‘innate idea’ of God. (2) Rational theology is not and cannot be 
by itself a completely satisfying whole. At most, and even if its proofs 
amounted, as they do not, to demonstration, all that would be demon- 
strated would be creation. And we cannot be satisfied to know of God 
no more than that he has created us. The question will persist in 
arising what it is that the Lord demands of us, and if the Deist supple- 
ments his recognition of his ‘great first cause’, as Voltaire did, by 
saying that the Creator has given us also the moral law, there will 
always be here a non-liquet; rational theology, even if it does not 
actually point forward to revelation, at least, as Mr. Farrer says, leaves 
the field open for a further knowledge of the Creator resting on His 
disclosure of Himself directly either to all men or to some men. (3) 
Mr. Farrer indeed holds that rational theology reaches its limit in the 
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conception of Creation. Both Providence and Grace lie wholly beyond 
its purview. I could wish this point had been further discussed. I 
cannot help remembering that Plato, for example, thought he could 
prove Providence by ‘natural reason’. He may have been mistaken 
about this, of course—but was he? A. E. TAYLor 


The Primacy of Faith, by RicHaRD KRONER. Pp, ix+226. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1943. $2.50. 


Ir is an ill wind, says the proverb, that blows nobody good; and 
even that very evil blast which has wrought such devastation on the 
European continent during the last ten years is no exception to 
the rule, for it has enriched the ranks of British and American 
scholarship by the presence in the English-speaking countries of not 
a few distinguished refugees from Nazi tyranny, such as Professor 
Richard Kroner, formerly of Kiel, whose Gifford Lectures, delivered 
at St. Andrews in 1939 and 1940, are embodied in the book whose 
title appears at the head of this notice. This work, which he has 
called The Primacy of Faith, deals with the nature of religious faith and 
of the knowledge that comes thereby. ‘Those who have studied the 
works on the same subject published within the last few years by 
the late Professor W. G. de Burgh, whose death we had so recently 
to lament, will be struck by the close resemblance between the 
positions reached by these two thinkers (both of them Gifford 
Lecturers at St. Andrews), which is all the more striking that 
Dr. Kroner shows no sign of acquaintance with the work of his 
English predecessor, who had dealt with the same topic in the same 
place in the year immediately preceding his own tenure of the Gifford 
Lectureship. We shall find it profitable, in discussing Dr. Kroner’s 
book, to observe, as we go along, both the coincidences between his 
view and de Burgh’s and also the not unimportant differences which, 
notwithstanding their close affinity, distinguish the one from the 
other. 

Dr. Kroner in his preface declares his main theme to be that we 
can be satisfied neither with Karl Barth’s denial of the legitimacy of 
any ‘natural theology’ based on reason apart from revelation nor 
with Kant’s attempt to provide a religion resting upon no other 
foundation. For reason leads us indeed to the idea of God, but 
cannot, without the aid of faith in a revelation, penetrate the mystery 
of his nature. So far Dr. Kroner is in close agreement with de Burgh. 
Both hold that reason of itself tends to transcend the region in which 
it can move securely, but in so doing involves itself in antinomies 
and seeming contradictions which it cannot solve unassisted, and 
thus prepares the way for faith; but they do not express this view, 
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which they hold in common, in precisely the same way. For de Burgh 
‘faith’ always, according to Anselm’s phrase which he takes as the 
motto of his own attitude, quaerit intellectum; and, if it cannot 
find what it thus seeks in via, as they said in the middle ages—in 
this earthly pilgrimage—must look forward to doing so in patria, 
in the heavenly country to which we travel. I do not know that 
Dr. Kroner would repudiate this aspiration; but he does not give 
utterance to it, and is content to emphasize the inadequacy of reason, 
as it exists in us, to bring us to the goal of the journey on which, 
under its guidance, our spirits have set out. 

De Burgh would agree with Kroner that God reveals himself to 
man ‘not as an isolated intellect’ (see The Primacy of Faith, p. 3) 
‘but as a total personality, possessing a moral will and centered in 
a feeling heart’; but he would insist that moral volition and personal 
intercourse are no less truly reasonable processes than scientific 
inference and metaphysical speculation. This difference may seem 
to be, and up to a certain point no doubt is, one of terminology ; 
though the difference of terminology itself reflects, I think, a certain 
difference of mood and temper between the two men which is not un- 
connected with that between the traditions, ecclesiastical and academic, 
in which they were respectively brought up; and it must be allowed 
that the coincidence is much more noticeable than the divergence. 

Dr. Kroner’s first chapter discusses (with Barth in his eye) the 
contrast between ‘ revealed’ (or, as he calls it, ‘ Biblical’) and ‘natural’ 
theology, his second Kant’s criticism of the latter. He points out 
that this, as well as Luther’s earlier attack on the medieval synthesis 
within which they had been, although distinguished, yet harmonized, 
may be envisaged as a revolt against Greek influence in this field. 
He notices the paradoxical circumstance that, while modern thought 
since the Renaissance has been in many respects, as contrasted with 
medieval, less Christian and more pagan, yet the philosophy to which 
it gave birth culminated in Kant, whose position, though (as Kroner 
puts it) not so theological, is in a certain sense more Christian than 
that which the Schoolmen built up upon Platonic and Aristotelian 
(that is to say non-Christian) foundations. What Dr. Kroner has here 
in view is Kant’s denial that the path to the knowledge of God is 
opened by speculation and his substitution for this approach of that 
through moral (from which Kant does not in this connexion distinguish 
religious) experience. Nevertheless, our author finds Kant, despite 
the fact that his thought may be called more Christian than that of the 
medieval schools, as taking more account of the breach between man 
and nature expressed in the Christian doctrine of the ‘fall’, yet, in 
consequence of his abandonment of the theocentricism of medieval 
philosophy and his habit of regarding evil as essentially disobedience 
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to the moral law written in our hearts (which has nothing to do with 
the ‘objective’ world of natural phenomena), as in another respect 
less Christian than those, Schoolmen and Reformers alike, who had 
looked upon it primarily as sin, that is, as transgression committed 
against the command of a transcendent God. Nevertheless, in so far 
as God, the giver of the moral law, is made by Kant immanent in 
the human conscience, the Kantian philosophy seems to Dr. Kroner 
to be ‘a late philosophic effect of the religious revolution brought 
about by the spiritual imagination of Jesus and Paul’ (p. 207); for 
this had revealed God as entering into humanity, there to bring about 
what man by himself could never accomplish, the undoing of the 
disintegration by man’s sin of the original harmony of creation and 
the reconciliation of man to God. I have endeavoured to summarize 
Dr. Kroner’s line of argument and hope that I have not misrepresented 
it. Ihave no doubt of the truth and importance of its main contention ; 
but the situation is, as he points out, paradoxical; and I do not wish 
to suggest that all the details of his exposition of it are beyond dispute. 
The second chapter of Dr. Kroner’s book is devoted to a ‘Critique 
of Natural Theology’, and the third to an account of ‘ Kant’s Doctrine 
of Rational Faith’. He holds that Kant did not succeed in carrying 
out his own programme, which was to show that ‘we must establish 
the primacy of faith by means of philosophical reflection’ (p. 45); 
and he ascribes this‘ failure to the fact that Kant remained too much 
of a rationalist in his conception of faith, and, while recognizing the 
practical rather than the theoretical function of reason as the source 
of man’s knowledge of God, neglected the part played by the religious 
imagination. (It is noticeable that no reference is made to Bergson’s 
fonction fabulatrice in Dr. Kroner’s later chapter dealing with this 
subject ; although he criticizes certain doctrines of the French 
philosopher, he nowhere takes any notice of his Deux Sources de la 
Morale et de la Religion.) 

Both the likeness of Dr. Kroner’s position to de Burgh’s and its 
difference from it come out in the former’s insistence (on p. 65) that 
‘faith’ is to be described rather as ‘ reasonable’ than as ‘rational’, 
the use of the word ‘reasonable’ suggesting that it is the practical 
reason, the apprehension of the validity of the moral law, that is 
concerned in religion, rather than the theoretical. De Burgh also 
often speaks of a ‘reasonable’ faith, appealing, as it were, to the 
common use of that word from doctrines which would divorce religious 
faith from reason altogether. But he never shrinks from affirming 
that religious faith is in truth not only ‘reasonable’ but ‘rational’, 
and indeed that it is precisely in religion that the ‘practical’ and 
‘theoretical’ activities of reason find their synthesis. For both Kroner 
and de Burgh reason in its very nature leads us beyond the region 
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where it can solve for us all the problems which it raises. But it does 
not for de Burgh, as for Kroner, in so doing cease to be reason; the 
goal at which faith aims is that in which reason also can alone find 
satisfaction, the vision of God. 

Dr. Kroner’s fourth chapter deals with the Nature of Evil, and his 
fifth with the Mystery of Man. This is a valuable statement of the 
view of reason as essentially self-transcending which, notwithstanding 
a certain difference of phraseology, our author shares with de Burgh. 
It emphasizes the truth that we know objects in way which makes 
what we now call ‘science’ possible ‘not because they generate 
impressions in our mind, but because our mind can think’ (p. go) 
and that ‘man can investigate nature in a scientific sense only because 
he participates in the ultimate intellect or in ultimate truth’ (p. 105). 
If man, Dr. Kroner urges, is ‘mystery-conscious’ it is ‘because he 
is endowed with reason, but also with the faculty of transcending 
reason’ (p. 92). ‘The all-embracing mystery penetrating reason 
appears within reason’—‘Kant has shown the way’ here—‘as 
antinomy’. ‘Reason is ultimately self-contradictory, not because the 
Ultimate denies reason: on the contrary, it confirms reason, for 
otherwise it would be impossible to experience it as mystery’ (p. 98). 

In chapter 6 Dr. Kroner deals with the Origin of Evil in the Will. 
Here too we find him in close agreement with de Burgh, but again 
with some difference of expression, due to the less comprehensive 
sense which he gives to the word ‘reason’. In the same way he 
criticizes Kant for ascribing to practical reason what is, he holds, 
true only of faith. But one may doubt whether Kant’s ‘practical 
reason’ can be so strongly contrasted with ‘faith’ as Dr. Kroner 
thinks. It must indeed be admitted that Kant’s philosophy of religion 
is marred by his reluctance to allow to man a genuine vision of God, 
but it is not necessary, while granting this, to deny to the vision of 
God that intellectual character which de Burgh followed St. Thomas 
in ascribing to it. Dr. Kroner’s interest, however, in denying to 
reason—even to practical reason—the part in religious faith which 
Kant assigned to it, is his aim of substituting for it as an ‘ indispensable, 
integral element’ of that faith (p. 133) religious imagination ; and it is 
to this subject that he devotes his seventh chapter. He contends 
(p. 138) that ‘imagination maintains the original unity of the elements 
separated by abstract thought’ and ‘is thus much nearer to real life 
than the senses or the intellect’; that ‘whatever is personal is 
imaginative’ (p. 139). But ‘the power of revealing through imagina- 
tion’, he tells us (p. 148), ‘does not dispose of reason save by 
preserving the very claims of reason’. Here, as so often, the wider 
use of the term ‘reason’ favoured by de Burgh gives the impression 
of a greater distance between his conclusion and Dr. Kroner’s than 
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actually exists, although I should readily allow that the difference of 
language is not merely verbal, and should myself prefer the form 
of expression which commended itself to de Burgh. 

It is important to observe that, as the sentences above quoted 
make clear, the affirmation that God is revealed through imagination 
is not intended by Dr. Kroner to suggest that God does not really 
exist but is only imagined to exist. On the contrary, it is, in his view, 
precisely that personal existence of which we are aware in ourselves 
and which may be said to serve as our standard of real existence 
anywhere which he holds to be only thus revealed. Accordingly we 
find (in his eighth chapter, on ‘The Image of the Creator’) that not 
only does God exist, as any actual individual being, such as a tree, 
may be said to exist, in contrast with the mere universal concept or 
notion of a tree, which there might be no actual tree to exemplify, 
but (as the medieval schoolmen held, and as is emphasized in the 
celebrated ‘ontological argument’) it is of God’s esSence to exist, as 
it is of no other object of our thought (p. 152). ‘The image of God’, 
says Dr. Kroner (p. 169), ‘solves the antinomy of reality by unifying 
its two elements; the elements of abstract universality and of concrete 
individuality ...God...is both a real self and the all-embracing 
mystery of the Universe.’ 

In the ninth chapter, on ‘The Origin of Evil and Original Sin’, 
Dr. Kroner surely goes too far when, after saying (p. 182) that ‘the 
profoundest feature’ in the story of the fall is the intimation that 
‘man, at the same time, falls and rises. He falls away from immediate 
unity with God and he rises to a new relation with Him by attaining 
moral consciousness. Only through the fall can man acquire this 
new likeness to God ’, he adds that ‘ this insight is completely neglected 
by the dogma of original sin’. For the story has been often so inter- 
preted by believers in that dogma who were unconscious of thereby 
denying it; and the interpretation is implied in the famous hymn 
O felix culpa—which has even been, though on insufficient grounds, 
attributed to the great champion of the dogma, St. Augustine himself. 

The concluding chapter of Dr. Kroner’s book bears the title which 
is also that of the whole work, ‘The Primacy of Faith’. Here he 
takes his stand upon the traditional ground of belief in the Bible, 
accepted not upon the authority cf the Church but (with Calvin) on 
that of the testimonium Spiritus Sancti, though Dr. Kroner does not 
quote the phrase, but prefers to speak of a correspondence with the 
idea of moral goodness: ‘We as moral beings are convinced that 
the spirit which reveals itself in this book is really holy and divine’ 
(p. 203). ‘ The biblical God answersour moral ideas, otherwise we would 
be compelled to abandon our faith.’ It is not perhaps made very clear 
why this is a less ‘neat premise’ (p. 202) than that of the ‘Catholic’ 
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who should substitute in the last-quoted sentence ‘The God of the 
Church’ for ‘the biblical God’. It is perhaps only a ‘Protestant’ 
prejudice which makes our author give what appears to be an in- 
sufficient recognition to the fact that the Bible is, after all, a collection 
of books commended to us by the Church—or, if we prefer to say, 
by the Holy Spirit, then by the Holy Spirit using the Church as his 
organ—as those in which she has heard the voice of God. On the 
other hand, Dr. Kroner does not carry his Protestantism to the ex- 
travagant length of the Barthians who, as he puts it, ‘ believe in the 
Creator and in all His deeds and words on the sole ground that God 
has revealed Himself in Scripture’; ‘for how can we know that 
God has really revealed Himself in Scripture before we believe in 
Him ?’ (p. 202). 

Dr. Kroner’s account of ‘imagination’ as nearer to reality than 
“science’ scarcely prepares us for his emphatic declaration that ‘no 
historical knowledge can produce or refute faith’ (p. 212), that 
Christianity is not to be contrasted with mythological cults as a 
historical religion (p. 213), that ‘God cannot enter the scene as 
a historical person’. (This last remark, by the way, recalls a similar 
one in Mr. Michael Oakeshott’s Experience and its Modes, which the 
present writer has discussed in his Historical Element in Religion.) 
One would rather have expected him to have assigned to imagination 
as essential a part in history as in personal intercourse. But his 
position is uncompromising. ‘From the historical point of view’, he 
says, ‘the resurrection of Christ is a myth like other myths’ (p. 213). 
Yet, when we have read these passages, we are again surprised to 
learn (on p. 218) that ‘the biblical God is not, like the gods of the 
pagan mythology, a product of poetical imagination. He is instead 
a God of history, a God who enters the real world wherein we live, 
whose actions are inseparably connected with the historical fate of 
the chosen people.’ Dr. Kroner endeavours to remove the impression 
of inconsistency between this last passage and those previously quoted 
by adding ‘ But this is correct only in so far as the concept of history 
is no longer taken in the exclusive sense of an objective record of 
past human life’. 

On this point I do not think that de Burgh, if one may judge from 
a passage in his book, Towards a Religious Philosophy (p. 34), would 
have agreed with Dr. Kroner. In the little book of my own to which 
I have already referred as containing a discussion of Mr. Oakeshott’s 
similar views, I have fully admitted that the religious man’s interest 
in history is different from that of the ‘ objective’ historian, and, with 
respect to the resurrection of Christ, belief in which is treated by 
St. Paul as the very foundation of Christian faith, have called attention 
to the fact that, as is already emphasized in the speech attributed to 
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St. Peter in Acts x, it is not attested by what may be called ‘public’ 
evidence. If it be said (as I think it may) that the ‘ historical evidence’ 
for it is strong, this is because of the difficulty of otherwise accounting 
for features in the belief in it (of which there is irrefragable ‘ objective’ 
evidence) that are not easily reconcilable with a theory of hallucination 
or other obvious explanation. To represent it as a ‘myth like other 
myths’ seems to me to take from Christianity an advantage which it 
really possesses over all ‘mythological cults’ in that, while in it, as 
in other religions, myth plays its part, here at the centre there is 
genuine history sharing with ‘myth’ the function assigned to ‘myth’ 
by Plato of providing a story ‘like the truth’ to illustrate the principles 
apprehended by reason, where memory and record fail us. May I be 
allowed to refer here to my own Gifford Lectures on God and 
Personality (p. 179)? In this matter I think that Dr. Kroner has 
failed to realize the implications of the view which he certainly holds 
that what we are dealing with in history (as contrasted with science) 
is essentially the experience of individual persons (as contrasted with 
universal or ‘conceptual’ truths of reason). 

I should have thought that Plato rather than Aristotle should have 
been called (on p. 5) ‘the founder of natural theology’. Does not 
Dr. Kroner also (on p. 62) tend to overlook the fact that, for Aristotle, 
God, although he is the Summum Bonum, is not the goal of the ethical 
will but only of the will to know? Nor should I say (with Dr. Kroner 
on p. 160) that Aristotle’s God ‘does not exist as an individual 
being’, though he may be said not to be ‘personal’ in the sense 
of being one with whom we can have personal relations. 

One can only admire and envy Dr. Kroner’s mastery of a language 
which is not his mother-tongue; but it would have been almost 
miraculous had he never turned a phrase in a manner which, even if 
not exactly incorrect, is certainly not idiomatic. On p. 15 for ‘how 
is it possible that purely human knowledge can find a way’, his 
meaning would be better expressed by saying ‘is it not possible, &c.’; 
and so again on p. 50, |. 5, we should more naturally write ‘whether 
they were not perhaps nearer the truth than Kant’. ‘Affections’ for 
‘affectations’ would be better on pp. 117, 119; ‘between’ for ‘in the 
midst’ on p. 117, 1. 10; ‘however much’ for ‘however small’ on 
p- 192, l. 2 from end. 

On p. 16, 1. 8, the comma should be deleted; and on p. 95, n. 1, 
‘F.’ is a misprint for ‘J.’ CLEMENT C. J. WEBB 


Lamps of Anthropology, by JoHN Murpny, D.Litt.,D.D. Pp.x+ 180. 
Manchester: University Press, 1943. 7s. 6d. 
As Professor of Comparative Religion, Dr. Murphy has studied 
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beliefs and systems of all kinds in their historical setting, and has 
wide acquaintance with the literature of the simpler societies. He 
has been impressed by the contributions of anthropology to his 
subject, and sets down here some of the principal results. These 
‘Lamps of Anthropology’, for guidance and for warning, have been 
prepared, for the most part, for scientific conferences, not so much 
as formal lectures as to provoke discussion. They are simply phrased, 
with sufficient reference to previous workers and to points needing 
further study. Though separate and self-contained, they have obvious 
points of contact, and a general order of thought emerges from their 
arrangement. While all bear on religious questions, they review other 
aspects of early culture, social and political; and the last of them 
illuminates the psychological analogies between the child and the 
‘primitive’ at successive phases of advancement. 

Beginning with a general review Dr. Murphy distinguishes four 
‘horizons’ in the growth of religion—primitive, tribal, civilized, and 
prophetic; but there is some overlap between primitive and tribal, 
and some doubt about the chronological limits of the ‘ prophetic’, if 
it is to include Akhenaten and the earlier date for Zoroaster, as well 
as the great teachers of the seventh, sixth, and fifth centuries. Com- 
pare what is said in ch. x on the ‘Civilized Mind’. Obviously it is 
among the ‘primitives’ that anthropology has most to offer; and 
in ‘tribal’ society also individuality is rudimentary, and modes of 
behaviour are more easily formulated and compared among persons 
who are ‘tribesmen rather than men’. 

Two ‘lamps’ throw a red light over ‘Outworn Theories’ and over 
Pater Schmidt’s theory of an original monotheism; for later study 
of the ‘pygmy’ people, on whom Schmidt’s theory is based, seems 
to Dr. Murphy to close the controversy. 

The place of fear in early religion is examined in ch. iv under 
another set of categories—pre-animistic, animistic, polytheistic, and 
monotheistic, which are perhaps not meant to accord wholly with the 
four ‘horizons’, though there are obvious resemblances. But the place 
of fear in ‘late’ religions is set aside as ‘a subject in itself’; for there 
are ‘other and nobler fears’ even in Christianity, though trust is 
there primary. But is not ‘fear’ one of those words which illustrate 
the ‘limitations of language’ discussed in ch. xii ? 

‘Imagination’ in ch. v suggests interesting reflections especially in 
the ‘primitive’ phase when the rule of reason is_ ill-established. 
‘Magic’ (ch. vi) as an expression of ‘imagination’ depends so much 
on symbolism that its relations with gesture and art need discussion 
especially in religious uses and the psychological implications of them. 
‘Poetic Genius’ also (ch. vii) revives quite primitive emotions and 
forms of expression, like modern impressionism and katharsis in 
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Greek tragedy. It is an interesting suggestion that epic began as 
a kind of verbal war-dance. 

The development of the ‘civilized mind’ is connected in ch. viii 
with the practice of agriculture with its seasonal leisure for ‘thinking 
long thoughts’ and making generalizations. Is it, however, true that 
the ‘ prophetic’ individuals all came from the leisured classes ? What 
about Amos, and the Carpenter’s Son? 

The chapter (x) on the ‘Indus Civilization’ is introduced to 
emphasize the revolution caused by its discovery, in the historical 
interpretation of Hinduism; and the notion of ‘racial crossing and 
cultural efflorescence’, to explain the relations between Indus Valley 
religion and modern Indian cults, is elaborated in ch. xi. Dr. Murphy 
seems to think we may be now on the eve of such an ‘efflorescence’ 
as the sequel to the wide recent crossings of human breeds. He hints, 
however, that something more is needed to make such hybrids 
‘effloresce’. 

Though the illumination offered by these ‘lamps of anthropology’ is 
at times rather out of focus, and occasionally flickers, it will be seen 
that there is much here to merit and reward attention. 


J. L. Myres 


Prayer and the Service of God, by Danie. T. JENKINS. Pp. 103. 
London: Faber & Faber, Ltd., 1944. 5s. 


Mr. JENKINS has already revealed himself, in his earlier volume The 
Nature of Catholicity, as one of the ablest of the younger school of 
Congregationalist theologians. This new book from his pen is an ex- 
pansion of some ideas to which he gave utterance in a Supplement to 
the Christian News-Letter about eighteen months ago. Written pri- 
marily for educated layfolk, it attempts to give an intelligible account 
of the Christian doctrine of prayer. The subjects it handles, in a 
vigorous style and with plenty of apt illustrations, include the familiar 
difficulties of prayer, the relation between prayer and faith, the ways 
in which God answers prayer, prayer and the Church, and the para- 
mount importance of prayer in the Christian life. Unlike most hand- 
books constructed on this pattern, it is neither a devotional manual 
nor an experiment in rationalizing apologetic. It would be more 
accurately described as a theological study of the nature and purpose 
of prayer, from the point of view of the Calvinist neo-orthodoxy for 
which Mr. Jenkins stands. 

This constitutes at once the strength and the weakness of the book. 
Its virtue is that the prayer of which it treats is no watered-down 
abstraction, but the living prayer of religion. Mr. Jenkins writes with 
deep understanding and moving eloquence of the act of faith by which 
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we are incorporated into Christ, and of the manner in which the 
Father accepts our feeble prayers and intercessions in Him. He is at 
his best when he is showing how the belief in the Church as the Body 
of Christ gives substance and meaning to liturgical prayer. On the 
other hand, his argument will mean little or nothing to readers who 
do not share his full-blooded Biblicism, or who are either unfamiliar 
with the traditional interpretations of the Incarnation and the Atone- 
ment or less disposed than he is to accept them. Like so many essays 
in Biblical theology, this short study is written ‘from faith to faith’, 
and is not likely to be of much help to those very inquirers who are 
most anxious to have the nature of prayer expounded to them. 

Thus the larger part of Mr. Jenkins’s book will be more useful to 
those believers who (to quote its dust-cover) ‘already struggle to pray’, 
than to thoughtful people who ‘retain some vestige of faith but who 
ask “‘ Why should I pray?”’. The first two chapters, however, are an 
exception, and approach the problem of prayer from a wider stand- 
point. In the first Mr. Jenkins gives a careful analysis of the reasons 
why the modern man finds prayer so difficult, and singles out the 
widespread acceptance of the philosophy of scientific determinism and 
the fading of the sense of personal responsibility in the mass society 
of to-day. In the second he argues that our knowledge of God is ana- 
logous to our knowledge of other people, and that prayer consequently 
exists in the dimension of personal relationships. In this deeply in- 
teresting discussion he is plainly indebted to such thinkers as Karl 
Heim and Martin Buber, and the reader will detect their language in 
phrases like ‘the subject-subject relationship’ and ‘ confrontation with 
God’. An impressive case can be made out for the view of religion 
which Mr. Jenkins here adopts, and in these two chapters he has made 
an admirable sketch of the function of prayer involved in it. 


J. N. D. Ketty 
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Lutterworth Press 
Important new Theological Titles 


Lutterworth Library 


THE AKAN DOCTRINE OF GOD 
J. B. Danquah, Ph.D., LL.B. 


An African contribution to theology: the belief in God among the Akan people 
of the Gold Coast. 14s, net 


THE CALLING OF GOD 
M.A. C. Warren, D.D. 


Lectures delivered at the Oxford “‘acation Term for Biblical Study (1943), — 
the missionary policy of the Churct. 6s. n 


THE WORD AS TRUTH 


Alan Fairweather 


A critical examination of the Christian Doctrine of Revelation in the writings of 
Thomas Aquinas and Karl Barth. 10s. 6d. net 





THIS IS THE MESSAGE 
F. Hildebrandt 
The reply of a well-known Lutheran pastor to Professor C. E. Raven’s book 


Good News of God. Dr. Hildebrandt expounds the biblical theology in which the 
German Confessional Church has found strength to endure persecution. 4s. 6d. net 


THE PREDICAMENT OF THE CHURCH 


A. D. Lindsay, Emil Brunner, F. B. Welbourn, Benedicta Rowe 
Tiran Nersoyan, and others 


Contemporary essays upon the situation facing Christians and the Church to-day. 


8s. 6d. net 
INTERPRETERS OF MAN 
Gwilym O. Griffith 


A review of secular and religious thought from Hegel to Barth, illustrating the 
decline of confidence in man’s self-sufficiency. 15s. net 


THE RELEVANCE OF APOCALYPTIC 
H. H. Rowley, D.D. 


A study of the genesis, development, and contemporary message of Jewish and 
Christian apocalyptic literature. 8s. 6d. net 


THE TIMELESS PROPHETS 
F. L. Coutts 


A simple introduction to the prophets of the Old Testament, especially — 
for students and leaders of Bible Classes, &c. 3s. ne 
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TO CHRISTIAN ENGLAND 
. JOHN ARMITAGE 


‘Is in some ways the best book of its class. 
It actually does succeed in offering some 
“definite and practical suggestions” for 
Christian action.’ Manchester Guardian. 


‘As a courageous attempt to apply the 
Gospel to social questions it may be warmly 
commended. It will form a good basis for 
discussion groups.’ 

Times Literary Supplement. 





5s. net 


BETWEEN GOD AND MAN 


JOHN HADHAM 


‘He is always stimulating and even pro- 
vocative, but he does good work in helping 
Christians to rethink their creeds and 
rise above the merely conventional and 
orthodox.’ Congregational Quarterly. 


‘Is like a breeze of reality amongst a good 
deal of our modern theological writing.’ 
Christian World. 





3s. 6d. net 
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HE WHO IS 


A Study in Traditional Theism 
E. L. MASCALL, B.D. 


‘A learned and able defence of natural 
theology as it has come down to us through 
the formative influence of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. .. indeed most English-speaking 
theologians, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
would find it educative to peruse his pages. 
A book to be reckoned with, and it has the 
merit of being clear in thought and style.’ 

Expository Times. 





15s. net 


THE VISION OF GOD 


The Christian Doctrine of the ‘Summum Bonum’ 


. KENNETH E. KIRK, D.D. 


‘It is worth reading through and reading 
again. Its least convincing passages are 
thought-provoking, and the whole book is 
not only deep and learned, but well written 
and readable.’ 


Church of England Newspaper. 





28s. net 
Abridged Edition 8s. 6d. net 
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